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MILTON AND THE CONJECTURA 
CABBALISTICA 


By MarJorig H. NicoLson 
Smith College 


Professor Denis Saurat, in his Milton: Man and Thinker, has 
raised the question of Milton’s debt to the Cabbala, and has con- 
eluded that ‘‘roughly speaking, the whole of Milton’s philosophy 
is found in the Kabbalah.’’' There may well be a question 
whether the particular passages and ideas which he cites justify 
the sweeping breadth of his assertion; the important influence of 
the Cabbala is seldom to be found in actual verbal analogies, though 
many seventeenth-century writers exhibit such analogies. Yet no 
student of Milton who reads at all widely in cabbalistic and semi- 
cabbalistie writers will deny that Milton, like many of his con- 
temporaries, accepted important doctrines of cabbalism as he ac- 
cepted doctrines of neo-Platonism. Cabbalism as a form of thought 
permeates much seventeenth-century literature ; it is as impossible to 
separate it sharply from other ideas of a particular author as 
it is to define exactly the particular brand of Platonism he held. 
By the seventeenth century, cabbalism had become so fused and 
intermingled with other ways of thinking that we look for it less 
in defined doctrine and creed than in an attitude toward a question. 
The chief error made by contemporary scholarship in regard to it 
lies in the assumption that it was something secretive, mystic, ques- 
tionable—a sort of Rosicrucianism; that it dealt largely in magic; 
and that its followers were ridiculed. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. It is probably no exaggeration to say that any 
seventeenth-century Platonist was to some extent a cabbalist; cer- 
tainly the Cambridge Platonists, leaders of Platonic thought, were 
admittedly so; the chief scientists of the day—notably Boyle and 
— Saurat, Milton: Man and Thinker, Dial Press, New York, 1925, p. 
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Newton—held the doctrines in profound respect. There is nothing 
strange, therefore, in the fact that traces of cabbalism are evident 
in Paradise Lost; it would be strange, rather, if Milton had not 
shared this contemporary interest. 

The present study is one of a series in which the author attempts 
to formulate some of the main currents in Milton’s philosophical 
and theological thought in order to arrive at a conclusion in regard 
to some disputed points. In this paper, the attempt is 
threefold : to suggest a reason for the profound interest in cabbalism 
during the seventeenth century; to discuss in detail an English 
version of the Cabbala, popular during the years in which Milton 
was most concerned with the subjects treated in Paradise Lost; and 
to present a comparison between the Conjectura Cabbalistica and 
Paradise Lost, less with a desire to establish actual borrowing on 
the part of Milton than to indicate typically cabbalistic strains in 
Paradise Lost. 


I. 


The Cabbala seems first to have been made known to Christians 
by Raymond Lully in the early fourteenth century, though it had 
had a long and complicated history before that time. Contemporary 
scholarship holds that the doctrines of the Cabbala were derived 
ultimately—apart from its conventional Hebraism—from Philo 
Judeus, from neo-Platonism, and from neo-Pythagoreanism. Small 
wonder that, during the Renaissance, when the influence of the 
Pythagoreans, of Philo, and of Plotinus was at its height, theolo- 
gians who discovered the cabbalistic writings should have been 
profoundly impressed by the similarities between these doctrines 
and their own. 

Of all the cabbalas—and many writers distinguish nine or ten 
before the thirteenth century—the one of chief importance to the 
student of literature is the Zohar; here the important earlier ideas 
are crystallized, and to some extent made harmonious if not en- 
tirely consistent. Here we may find the ‘‘system’’ of the Cabbala, 
if that term may be applied to a medley of ideas. The Zohar treats 
of cosmology, anthropology, and theology. It lays down the doc- 
trine of the Sephiroth, which had long before become an integral 
part of cabbalism: the En Soph, primary cause of all things, is 


2‘*The Spirit World of Milton and More,’’ Studies in Philology, XXII 
(1925), 453-453; ‘‘ Milton and Hobbes,’’ Studies in Philology, October, 1926. 
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both immanent and transcendent; from him have emanated the 
Sephiroth—emanations, not creations—by means of which the En 
Soph makes his attributes known to finite humanity. The theory 
at bottom is little more than a variant of the neo-Platonic idea of 
grades of wisdom, an attempt to reconcile the ideas of transcendence 
and immanence of the creator, who is in this way constantly present 
through his attributes, though he himself remains aloof, and an 
attempt also to surmount the difficulty of the creation ex nihilo. 
Among the other doctrines of the Zohar, of which we shall see more, 
are the theory of sygyzies, or pairs of opposites, expressing at once 
opposition and reconcilement; the ‘‘retraction’’ or limitation 
through concentration of deity, who withdraws himself in order 
that creation may take place; metempsychosis; the idea of micro- 
cosm-macrocosm; and the conception of evil as the ‘‘left side’’ of 
the sygyzy. As the chief aim of man is union with the Divine, 
sin, according to the Zohar, consists in the separation of man from 
the divine, through which separation rises the possibility of sin. 
The important link between cabbalism and Christianity may be 
found in Pico della Mirandola who, more than anyone else, is 
responsible for the great interest in the subject during the late 
fifteenth and the sixteenth century. Discovering in the Cabbala, 
as it seemed to him, more Christianity than Hebraism, Pico pub- 
lished in 1486 his nine hundred theses in which he undertook to 
prove that the Cabbala proved the truths of Christianity; he then 
set himself to translate the Cabbala into Latin. In the attitude 
of Pico may be found the first explanation for the acceptance of 
the Cabbala by many of the most highly trained theologians of the 
seventeenth century. With their lack of historical perspective, 
they could not know that the startling resemblances between the 
doctrines of the Cabbala and those of Christianity were the result 
of the common influence on both of neo-Platonism. To them the 
Cabbala was what its disciples believed it to be: a traditional in- 
terpretation of the theory of creation as it had been told to Moses 
by God. It is not strange that, at a time when the Reformation 
had set men to studying the text of the Bible for themselves, they 
should have welcomed this ancient explanation of many of their 
difficulties. As we shall see, however, there was an even more 
immediate need which the Cabbala promised to satisfy. 
Pico was followed by Reuchlin, who in 1494 published his De 
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Verbo Mirifico, in which he sought to prove that all wisdom and 
all philosophy are derived from the Hebrew, and that all the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity are to be found in the Cabbala. In 
1516 he followed this with his De Arte Cabbalistica, the influence 
of which was both immediate and far-reaching ; the cabbalistie doc- 
trines spread to Spain, to Palestine, to England. 

The chief influence in England occurred during the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century. When it did come, it came 
with great effect; the time was ripe for it. Not only did it offer 
to these theologians, as to Pico, an interpretation of many of the 
disputed points in religious dogma, but, more important still, it 
offered to a group, already feeling the confusion and doubt caused 
by new theories, a means of reconciling religion and the new science. 
This is its chief importance in seventeenth-century thought. As in 
the nineteenth century, the implications of scientific theories were 
threatening orthodox religious thought; there was a steadily grow- 
ing tendency to atheism. The attitude toward Descartes is indica- 
tive of the usual point of view. The Cartesian philosophy was 
popularized in England largely by a group of Cambridge theolo- 
gians, chief among whom was Henry More, who, when he first 
introduced Descartes to an English audience, did so because it 
seemed to him that Cartesianism offered a way of thought which 
was, if not essential to, at least in keeping with the new scientific 
outlook of the century, and which, at the same time, did not econ- 
tradict orthodox beliefs, but, properly interpreted, confirmed them. 
As he continued to study the system, however, More came to feel 
more and more disturbed at the Cartesian mechanism, which he 
had at first discounted; for a time he refused to believe that Des- 
cartes himself accepted the implications of his mechanism, and 
when he at last regretfully accepted the fact, he promptly set 
about formulating some theory which would keep what were to 
him the essentials of Cartesianism, and at the same time offer an 
antidote to the mechanism. More was too keenly interested in the 
new science to be content with a theology which was contradicted 
by experiment; yet he was too devout a Christian to consider for 
a moment a completely mechanical explanation of the universe. 
The antidote he, in common with others of his generation, found 
in cabbalism, with the result that his mature philosophy is a ming- 
ling of neo-Platonism, Cartesianism, and eabbalism. 
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II. 


Professor Saurat, in his study of the influence on Milton of the 
Cabbala, says, in speaking of the seventeenth-century English 
treatises on the subject: ‘‘Last of all Henry More, who belonged 
to the same Cambridge college as Milton, published in 1654 in Lon- 
don, his work on the Kabbalah.’’* The work to which Saurat refers 
is the Conjectura Cabbalistica, or a Conjectural Essay of Inter- 
preting the Minde of Moses, according to a Threefold Cabbala, viz., 
Literal, Philosophical, Mystical or Divinely Moral. One of the most 
important of the English eabbalistic publications, this was a work 
of great popularity in its day. 

It may be well to see first what More’s work was supposed to be. 
It was no such compendium of tradition as was the Zohar; More 
made no attempt to go off into the different directions in which 
cabbalism may lead. He limited himself to one field of inquiry. 
The text of his Cabbala occupies only seventy-seven pages in the 
little volume in which it is published. It is divided into three parts, 
as the titles suggest, each part constituting a restatement in other 
words of the first three chapters of Genesis, the first being the 
‘literal’? Cabbala, the second the ‘‘philosophical,’’ the third the 
**mystieal or divinely moral.’’ 

From the dedication to his friend Ralph Cudworth, and from 
the preface, we learn what More purposed. He hastens to assure 
us that he does not pretend that this is the true Cabbala—in the 
validity of which he himself had no doubt. This is a mere con- 
jecture, an attempt to suggest a way of thinking which may be of 
service to some whose minds are confused. As the true Cabbala 
reconciled orthodox theology with philosophical speculation, this 
conjecture may suggest a reconcilement for his age; but there was 
more than ‘‘philosophy’’ which was causing doubt in the seven- 
teenth century. The reader recognizes in the pages that follow a 
strangely ‘‘modern’’ ring; this might be a Tennyson, suggesting a 
semi-poetical, semi-philosophical reconciliation of science and re- 
ligion in terms of his own generation. There are many, More says, 


3 Milton: Man and Thinker, p. 281. The first edition of More’s work ap- 
peared in 1653; I find no record of an edition in 1654; a second edition was 
published in 1662 in More’s Collection of Several Philosophical Writings; a 
third in 1679 in Opera Omnia; a fourth in 1713 in the fourth edition of the 
Collection of Several Philosophical Writings. My references are to the first 
edition. 
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whose reason refuses to accept the literal interpretation of the first 
chapters of Genesis; are they to refuse to follow Reason? More 
would never acknowledge this. ‘‘To exclude the Reason in the 
search of divine Truth,’’ he says, ‘‘is no dictate of the Spirit, but 
of headstrong melancholy and blinde Enthusiasme.’’ He continues 
with a panegyric in praise of Reason, ‘‘a principle that we must 
acknowledge in some sort to be in God himself.’’ The Reason of 
man must be left free to inquire wherever it leads him, and if it 
leads him to the Scriptures, well and good. But More was essen- 
tially a man of deep religious spirit ; real scepticism was not possible 
for him. The Scriptures, which are the word of God, are true; yet 
Reason also must be true. Thus we must find some way in which 
the Reason may interpret parts of the Scriptures which at first 
seem incompatible with it. What, we may ask, did More and his con- 
temporaries find in the first three chapters of Genesis which seemed 
to them incompatible with Reason? Himself one of the early mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, More was an important figure in the 
history of the scientific advance of his generation. On the surface, 
More declares, the Seriptures seem to take no account of what he 
and his associates held to be the true astronomy, the Copernican ; 
the anthropomorphic conception of God implied in Genesis was too 
naive for the acceptance of these theologians and metaphysicians ; 
the ideas of time and space were completely unscientific ; finally, the 
primitive ethical principles of these first three chapters could not 
be convincing to men who had spent their lives in the study of the 
great ethical systems of the past. 

On the one hand, then, More, like many of his contemporaries, 
was an orthodox theologian ; on the other, he was a man of broad 
learning and of great scientific interest; the conflict is apparent. 
He could not accept literally a religion which seemed to him con- 
tradicted by the philosophy he had so painstakingly developed from 
traditional modes of thought; he could not cast aside a religion in 
whose revelation he believed. The more he studied, the more he 
became aware that ‘‘all religions are implicit in any religion’’; 
with the inverted historic sense of his generation, when he saw 
similarities between Platonism and Christianity, Hebraism and neo- 
Platonism, only one conclusion was possible: since Christianity 


4Cf. Edwin A. Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science, 
New York, 1925, particularly pp. 127-144. 
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could not merely have developed out of Platonism, Platonism must 
have been another manifestation of Hebraism. Thus More reached 
the conclusion of Numenius, that Plato was ‘‘ Moses Atticus,’’ and 
that God had manifested himself in the world three times—in the 
law of Moses, the philosophy of Plato, the life of Christ. Reduce 
them to their essentials and they are one. 

We shall find no clearer statement of the belief of the religious 
scientist of that time than More’s, in this preface, when he says 
that the conclusions in the book are ‘‘plainly answerable to the 
phenomena of Nature and the attributes of God’’—an equal em- 
phasis upon religious belief and scientific validity; and his con- 
clusion that, as ‘‘the discovery of these weighty truths and high, 
does assert religion and vindicate her from that vile imputation of 
ignorance in philosophy and the knowledge of things, so does it 
also justify those more noble results of free Reason and Philosophy 
from that vulgar suspicion of impiety and irreligion.’’ More at- 
tempts, therefore, to interpret the first chapters of Genesis in such 
way as to show them consistent both with the experimental results 
of contemporary science, and with the lofty ethical system which 
he had formulated for his generation. Apart from its possible 
relation to Paradise Lost, this interpretation is of great importance 
because it was the interpretation accepted by More’s pupil’s pupil, 
Isaac Newton, who, first in the Grantham Grammar School, later at 
Cambridge, looked upon More as the greatest ethical teacher of 
the day. 

More’s first question in the Conjectura Cabbalistica is: Can the 
story of Genesis be accepted literally? His answer is definite. It 
not only can be; it must be by those whose minds are not yet ready 
to go beyond the literal interpretation. As Christ in his parables 
spoke to a simple people, yet implied truths of deepest ethical im- 
port, so God spoke through Moses ‘‘accommodately to the apprehen- 
sion of the meanest, not speaking of things according to their very 
essence and real nature, but according to their appearance to us, 
not starting of high and intricate questions, and concluding them 
by subtile arguments, but familiarly and condescendingly setting 
out the creation, according to the most easie and obvious conceits 
they themselves had of those things they saw in the world.’’ More’s 
“‘literal’’ Cabbala is therefore a simple retelling of the story of 
the creation and of the fall; the language implies no ambiguity. 
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The serpent is a real serpent, Adam and Eve simply the first par- 
ents, the Tree and Fruit literally tree and fruit. The conception 
of God is a simple anthropomorphie one, since, as More says, it 
is impossible for unprepared minds to grasp abstract notions of 
deity. 

The ‘‘philosophie’’ Cabbala is a different thing. More says: 

The argument of these three chapters being so philosophical as it is, it 
seems unworthy of that knowing spirit of Moses, or of Religion itself, that 
he should not contrive under the external contexture of this narration, some 
very singular and choice theorems of natural philosophy and metaphysicks; 
which his pious and learned successors should be able by some secret tradi- 
tionary doctrine or cabbala to apply to his outward text.5 

After a Pythagorean interpretation of the creation of the world, 
in which he offers a mystical explanation of the meaning of each 
number, More proceeds to his philosophical interpretation of the 
creation and the fall of man. The details we shall consider later; 
at present it will be sufficient to say that he reads into the account 
a triple meaning; all may be understood, he says, philosophieally, 
morally, or politically. Here, he declares, the readers will not be 
asked to conceive Moses as 
tasking God to his six days labour, or bounding the world at the clouds, or 
making the moon bigger than the stars, or numbring days without suns, or 
bringing in a serpent talking with a woman... . But they shall find him more 
large and more free than any, and laying down such conclusions as the wisest 
naturalist and theosophers in all ages have looked upon as the choicest and 
most precious.6 

The creation of man, in the Philosophie Cabbala does not con- 
sist in the making of flesh and blood by an anthropomorphie God; 
creation is a spiritual process, the likeness of man to God consist- 
ing in the ‘‘soul of man that is so free, so rational, and so intel- 
lectual.’’ The literal Garden of Eden is to More mere ‘‘xnigma- 
tieal narration.’’ The true meaning, he says, is that Adam was 
first wholly ethereal, and placed in Paradise, that is, ‘‘in an happy 
and joyful condition of the Spirit.’’ His casting out of Paradise 
is thus a descent from an ‘‘aerial’’ to a ‘‘terrestrial’’ world, an 
idea which it will be remembered is expressed by Milton’s Eve, 
when she cries out: 


5P. 105. 
Cr. TSi. 
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How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 

And wild? how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure ?7 

True to eabbalistic tradition, More distinguishes in primordial 
man two qualities, active and passive, masculine and feminine. 
Only literally are Adam and Eve first man and first woman; philo- 
sophically they are two aspects of human nature. The ‘‘ perfect 
and masculine Adam”’ consists in ‘‘pure subtile intellectual knowl- 
edge’’; but there is another aspect to human nature. This other 
faculty, More says, may at first seem inferior, ‘‘yet it is far from 
being contemptible, it being both good for itself and convenient 
for this terrestrial world.’’® These two capacities are the Reason 
and the instinct, or, in another sense, the will. More’s insistence 
that the instincts, though inferior to the Reason, are not evil, but 
good and useful, is a characteristic one. Historically considered, 
an important part of More’s ethies is his insistence upon the funda- 
mental goodness of the passions; his departure from the more strict- 
ly Platonic view is to be traced to his interest in eabbalism. The 
‘*feminine’’ nature in man, therefore, is instinct or will, ‘‘a faculty 
of being united with vital joy and complacency to the matter.’”® 
The true relation between these faculties consists in the harmonious 
regulation of the instincts and will by Reason; if this order is 
violated, chaos results. 

It is just such chaos that More depicts in his philosophical inter- 
pretation of the Fall. The serpent—now an evil spirit ‘‘the very 
ringleader of the rebellion against God and the divine light’’— 
cunningly assaults Adam, using devices caleulated to tempt his 
feminine nature, his instinct. So suecessful is he that the inst‘nct 
of man overcomes his reason, and he follows will, thus withdrawing 
himself from God, who is Supreme Reason. The expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Eden now becomes a descent from the world of the 
spirit in which he was originally created, to the terrestrial world 
of man in which we find ourselves. 

So much for the outlines of the ‘‘philosophic’’ Cabbala. Inter- 
pretation of much the same sort characterizes the ‘‘ Moral Cabbala,’’ 
with the difference that whereas the second book is mainly meta- 


7 Paradise Lost, XI. 282-5. 
§P. 41. 
9 Ibid. 
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physical, the third is almost entirely ethical. Its purpose, as More 
says, is to look upon man as a microcosm, in which are operating 
two principles ‘‘ Heaven and Earth, Divinity and Animality, Spirit 
and Flesh.’° Now the story of creation becomes an allegory of 
the warring of animal and spiritual elements, the tumultuous animal 
passions at first operating until they are finally called into order 
by the spiritual. All the works of the days have reference to the 
gradual emergence out of chaos of man’s rationality. 

The creation of man constitutes the creation of a microcosm, a 
little world in which the reason of man is as truly commander, if 
he will, as God is ruler over the frame of the universe. Man is 
again shown as composed of male and female aspects, in a ‘‘clear 
and free understanding’’ and ‘‘divine affection.’’ The Paradise 
on earth consists in that perfect state in which both these capacities 
function to their fullest extent, yet both remain in harmonious 
equilibrium. The account of the creation of woman, according to 
the ‘‘moral’’ Cabbala, makes the point more clear. For all his 
Renaissance love of knowledge, More did not hold that the intellect 
alone constitutes complete man; the feminine qualities which God 
adds to the intellectual are ‘‘the kindly flowering joy or harmless 
delight of the natural health of the body.’’ Morally, the serpent 
represents the ‘‘inordinate desire of pleasure’’ which attacks 
humanity upon the feminine side of its nature, and which persuades 
man to follow the desire for pleasure rather than Reason. Thus, 
at the conclusion of the ‘‘moral’’ Cabbala, Adam is driven from 
Eden into a world in which he must work out for himself the har- 
monious relation between the faculties of his nature, before he can 
hope again to dwell in Paradise. 


IIT. 


Since the modern reader is more interested in Milton’s relation 
to cabbalism than More’s, we shall leave out of consideration many 
interesting and important ideas peculiar to More, and attempt 
merely to suggest points of view which are common to the two 
writers. 

The general material of the two is, of course, the same, and their 
attitude toward that material is similar; each seeks to interpret the 
first three chapters of Genesis in such a way as to make the story 


10 P, 53. 
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consistent with his own highly developed ethics. Both deal primarily 
with biblical material, and both, at least in parts of their work, 
present that material ‘‘literally’’-—in More’s meaning of the term. 
The actual foreground of the story of Paradise Lost corresponds 
to a literal cabbala; Milton himself, it is safe to say, did not believe 
in an anthropomorphic deity seated on a throne, nor in a Second 
Cause with golden compasses; he did not expect his readers to ac- 
cept without reservation his pictures of Pandemonium, of the walls 
of Hell, of the golden chain with its ‘‘ pendent World.’’ Like More, 
he must speak ‘‘accommodately to the apprehension of the mean- 
est,’’ yet at the same time he too deals with matter of the deepest 
complexity ; he too utters unutterable things. He felt the difficulty 
‘keenly, as he suggests again and again in the responses of the angelic 
messengers to Adam; human words cannot express, they say, and 
human understandings cannot grasp the real meanings of these 
heavenly things; what surmounts the reach of human sense they 
must delineate by ‘‘likening spiritual to corporal forms.’’ In Milton, 
as in More, there is, besides the literal story, a philosophical inter- 
pretation: his ontology, his ethics, his metaphysics, his psychology, 
and his polities all play an important part; and there is a ‘‘mystical 
or divinely moral’’ interpretation, to Milton as to More most im- 
portant of all. But these, of course, are the merest generalities, 
which bear no necessary relation to cabbalism. We may consider 
therefore, in turn, the three important aspects of the story in 
Genesis with which the two authors deal: the creation of the uni- 
verse, the creation and nature of man, and the fall of man. 

In the Treatise on Christian Doctrine Milton definitely takes his 
stand against the creation ex nihilo. The world must have been 
framed out of matter of some kind, ‘‘since no agent can act exter- 
nally, unless there be some patient, such as matter . . . because it 
was necessary that something should previously have existed, cap- 
able of receiving passively the exertion of the divine efficacy.’’ 
When, however, Milton approaches the origin of matter, he is faced 
with a dilemma: matter cannot have existed independent of God 
from all eternity; hence it is difficult to see whence it derives its 
origin. The only solution is that ‘‘all things are of God.’’ The 
implication in Milton is fundamentally the same as that in the 
cabbalistie writers; the explanation they offer is that the original 


11 Prose Works, London, 1889, IV, 177 ff. 
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En Soph contained in himself all other things; from him emanated 
the other Sephiroth, which were the origin of both the universe and 
man. With the ecabbalists, Milton feels the impossibility of the 
eternal existence of matter, yet with them too, he attempts to avoid 
the fallacy of the creation by an active principle without a passive 
recipient. The similarity here is rather between Milton and the 
orthodox cabbalists; More’s own account differs in many ways. 

When we consider the nature of original matter, we find a closer 
parallel between Milton and More. In Paradise Lost we may dis- 
miss as unessential much of the ‘‘myth’’ of Chaos and old Night. 
We find, then, that original matter is pictured by Milton as a form- 
less mass. It is called at various times: ‘‘vast Abyss’’ (1.21) ; 
‘‘void and formless infinite’’ (III.12); ‘‘the world’s material 
mould,’’ ‘‘vast infinitude’’ (III.711); ‘‘chaos wild’’ (V.577) ; 
‘‘materials dark and crude’’ (VI.478). The process of creation 
consists in the impregnation and ordering of this passive formless 
agent by God, either through his Spirit or through his Reason. 
Thus we have the whole account of the creation by Christ, and such 
passages as these: 

Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 


Dovelike satst brooding on the vast Abyss, 
And madst it pregnant. (1.19) 


Before the Sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep 
Won from the void and formless infinite. (III.8) 


Uriel says: 


I saw when at his voice the formless mass, 
This world’s material mould came to a heap. (III.708) 


Raphael speaks of the time when 


Darkness profound 
Covered th’ Abyss, but on the watry calm, 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread 
And vital virtue infused and vital warmth. (VII.233) 


With these we may compare More’s account of creation, according 
to the Philosophie Cabbala: 


And this Earth was nothing but solitude and emptinesse and it was a deep 
bottomless capacity of being what ever God thought good to make out of it, 
that implyed no contradiction to be made. And there being a possibility of 
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creating things after sundry and manifold manners, nothing was yet determined, 
but this vast Capability of things was unsettled, fluid, and of it self undeter- 
minable as water; but the Spirit of God, who was the vehicle of the Eternal 
wisdom, and of the super-essential Goodnesse, by a swift forecast of counsel 
and discourse of Reason truly divine, such as at once strikes through all things 
and discerns what is best to be done, having hover’d a while over all the 
capacities of these fluid possibilities, forthwith settled upon what was the 
most perfect and exact.12 

To both authors the state of matter originally is the same. The 
particular passage just quoted from More leads, to be sure, to more 
important conclusions than do the Miltonic passages, though More’s 
implications may be found also in Milton. More is here following 
the characteristic argument of Thomas Aquinas: creation is an act 
of Reason not of arbitrary Will; the Reason of God, pondering on 
the material of the universe, brings out of it what is best; poten- 
tiality already exists in the material; God may create whatever 
seems best to his Reason, as long as that creation implies no con- 
tradiction. On this most fundamental of the scholastic problems 
which in the seventeenth century marked one of the most important 
ines of divergence between theologians, Milton is at one with More. 
Milton, too, holds that the nature of a thing is eternally in the thing; 
creation is an act not of Will but of Reason; God chooses from the 
potentialities what is best; but-he cannot create contradictions.** 

An equally significant point is the insistence of both More and 
Milton upon the fundamental goodness of original matter, as upon 
that of the instinets and passions of man. Original matter cannot 
be in its nature evil, says Milton, because it is of God;"* it is, how- 
ever, in its nature imperfect, that is, it requires the active principle 
before it can truly exist; it receives, says Milton, in Aristotelian 
language, ‘‘embellishment from the accession of forms.’’ As the 
cabbalists agree, matter is the passive principle requiring for ex- 
istence the active principle. Like the cabbalists, and unlike the 
orthodox Platonists, Milton and More both hold that the passive 
principle implies nothing inherently evil; at most its limitation 
consists merely in a lack. 

After their discussion of the creation of the universe, both writers 
discuss the creation of man. To both, likeness to God consists in 


127, 23. 
_ 15T have discussed this point in detail in an article, ‘‘ Milton and Hobbes,’’ 
in the October number of Studies in Philology. Milton’s agreement with More 
13 very significant, but is too complex a subject to be discussed in detail here. 
14 Cf, the discussion in 7’. C. D. I. 180. 
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spiritual similarity; the quality which principally distinguishes 
deity and man is the possession of reason, and the relation between 
body and soul is not, as many of their contemporaries held, a sup- 
plementary one; the two are complementary, one active, the other 
passive. Thus More says: 








He therefore made man in his own image, after his own likenesse. For after 

he had prepared the matter fit for so noble a guest as a humane soul, the world 

of life was forced to let go what the rightly prepared matter so justly called 

for. And man appeared upon the stage of the earth, Lord of all living 
creatures. For it was just that he that bears the image of the invisible God, 
should be the supreme monarch of this visible world. And what can be more E 
like God than the soul of man, that is so free, so rational, and so intellectual J 
as it is? And he is not the lesse like him now that he is united to the ter- 4 
restrial body, his soul or spirit possessing and striking through a compendious 
collection of all kinds of corporal matter and managing it, with his under- 
standing free to think of other things, even as God vivificates and actuates the 

whole world, being yet wholly free to contemplate himself.15 











And in his discussion of the creation, More says: 










Thus therefore was the immaterial Creature perfectly finisht, being an in- : 
exhaustible Treasury of Light and Form, for the garnishing and consummat- a 
ing the material world, to afford a Morning or Active principle to every passive 
one, in the future parts of the corporal creature. But in the first days work... 

the Morning and Evening are purely metaphysical; for the active and passive 
principles here are not two distinct substances, the one material, the other 
spiritual, but the passive principle is matter merely metaphysical, and is in- 

deed no real or actual entity.16 






























Milton, in his discussion of the creation of man, says: 


Man having been created, after this manner, it is said as a consequence that 
man became a living soul whence it may be inferred ... that man is a living 
being, intrinsically and properly one and individual, not compound or separable, 
not, according to the common opinion, made up and framed of two distinct 
and separate natures, as of soul and body, but that the whole man is soul and 
the soul man, that is to say, a body or substance individual, animated, sensitive, 
or rational; and that the breath of life was neither a part of the divine 
essence, nor the soul itself, but as it were an inspiration of some divine virtue 
fitted for the exercise of life and reason, and fused into the organic body; for 
man himself, the whole man, when finally created, is called in express terms 
a living soul.17 


Although both authors hold the unity of soul and body as essen- 
tial, they carry the idea to different conclusions, Milton holding, 
at least for some important years, the theory of the Mortalists :"° 
if soul and body are one, the soul must inevitably die with the body. 
More, faced with the same problem, reached the opposite conclusion, 


15 Conjectura Cabbalistica, p. 31. 

16 Ibid., p. 25. 

17 Treatise on Christian Doctrine, I. 187. 
18 Cf. Saurat, pp. 310 ff. 
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holding that neither soul nor body dies, but that death consists 
merely in passage to another sphere of being, for to More ‘‘there 
is a triple vital congruity in the soul, namely, aethereal, aerial, 
terrestrial.’"?® Hence man passes from one stage to another, the 
soul, ‘‘a substance extended and indiscerptible’’ possessing always a 
vehicle, and never being annihilated.”° 

More significant is the similarity between the two in their inter- 
pretation of the ‘‘masculine’’ and ‘‘feminine’’ qualities in original 
man. Professor Saurat has pointed out** that Milton’s attitude 
toward woman is much the same as that implied in the Zohar. Man 
without woman is an incomplete being. In the Zohar woman is 
shown as naturally inferior to man, since she is the passive, he the 
active principle in the universe. Yet at the same time—and Professor 
Saurat comments on this as more or less paradoxical—‘‘ quite a 
special dignity is given to woman in many passages.’’ If the sig- 
nificance of the cabbalistic insistence upon the active and passive 
principles be understood, it will be seen that there is no paradox 
here; in cabbalistie treatises the active and passive principles are 
held always to be mutually necessary. More in his Conjectura 
simply follows cabbalistie tradition in his constant insistence upon 
this; the second principle, whether it be instinct as distinct from 
reason, matter as distinct from spirit, feminine as distinct from 
masculine, is inferior only in the sense that without the first prin- 
ciple it is not capable of true existence, whereas the first principle, 
though capable of existence without the second, is not capable of 
completion. Thus More stresses spirit, reason, and man, first as 
creative, then as regulative principles; but he repeats again and 
again that the second principle is not only good in itself, but is the 
means of the full expression and enjoyment of the first. ‘‘The 
wisdome of God,’’ he says, ‘‘saw that it was not good for the 
soul of man, that the masculine powers thereof should thus operate 
alone, but that all the faculties of life should be set afloat, that the 


: 
] 


eS OEE 


_& Immortality of the Soul, in A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings, 

Fourth Edition, London, 1712, Book iii, pp. 158 ff. Cf. on this general sub- 
; ject, ‘‘The Spirit World of Milton and More,’’ Studies in Philology, XXII 

2 e (1925), pp. 433 ff. 

_ 20 Another important dissimilarity between Milton and More is to be seen 

in their attitude toward the doctrine of the preéxistence of souls, a doctrine 

firmly held by More, rejected, as philosophy, by Milton, though he nevertheless 

implies it poetically in Paradise Lost. 

21P, 296. 
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whole human nature might be accomplisht with the divine.’’ This 
is clearly akin to Milton’s idea of the relation between man and 
woman; they are not by nature equal; he is formed for contempla- 
tion—he is the intellectual, the rational principle; she is formed 
for ‘‘softness and sweet attractive grace.’’ Adam recognizes that 
she is inferior in nature, yet before the Fall he cannot praise her 
too highly; the feminine is to him as to More’s Adam, the ‘‘kindly 
flowering or harmlesse delight of the natural life and health of 
the body.’’ 

The conception of what constitutes the fall of man rises in- 
evitably from this conception of the natural relation between the 
active and the passive principles. The instrument of temptation 
in both accounts is the serpent, but although both of them—More 
in the ‘‘literal’’ Cabbala, Milton in the scene in the Garden of 
Eden—picture the tempter as literally in the body of the serpent, 
both interpret the serpent also philosophically and morally; both 
declare that he was Satan, leader of the rebel angels, and they 
agree, moreover, here and elsewhere in regard to what constitutes 
the highest possible evil. ‘‘To do mischief for mischief’s sake,’’ 
says More, when he is discussing the nature of evil spirits, ‘‘is so 
excessive an enormity that some doubt whether it be competible to 
any intellectual being.’’** Milton’s Satan himself declares that the 
aspect of his nature which makes him devil is the constant attempt 
to bring evil out of good for the sake of evil. In the Conjectura, 
More speaks of the rebel angels as beasts of the field, and says that 
they contracted their bestiality by their own rebellion. ‘‘ For every- 
thing that hath sense and understanding in it and wants the divine 
life in the judgment of all wise and good men is truly a beast.’’?* 

The closest similarity between the two works occurs in the temp- 
tation scene. Satan is, in the Conjectura Cabbalistica as in Paradise 
Lost, a subtle psychologist and logician, appealing to Eve with 
arguments designed to tempt the ‘‘feminine Adam,’’ and at the 
same time, with the tongue of Belial, dealing in casuistry. Says 
Milton: 


The Tempter guilefully replied: 
‘*Indeed! Hath God then said that of the fruit 
Of all these garden-trees ye shall not eat, 
Yet Lords declared of all in each or air?’’ (1X.655) 


22 Immortality of the Soul, p. 171. 
23P, 45. 
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More’s Satan inquires of the ‘‘feminized Adam’’: ‘‘Why are you 
so demure and what makes you so bound up in spirit? Is it so 
indeed that God has confined you and taken away your liberty, and 
forbidden you all things that you take pleasure in?’’ The passage 
which follows offers not only remarkable similarity in argument, 
but also a striking verbal parallel, implying, if not direct borrow- 
ing on the part of Milton, at least a common souree. Milton’s Satan 
says: 

Why, then, was this forbid? Why but to awe? 

Why but to keep ye low and ignorant 

His worshipers? He knows that in the day 

Ye eat thereof your eyes that seem so clear 

Yet are but dim, shall perfectly be then 


Opened and cleared, and ye shall be as gods, 
Knowing both good and evil, as they know.24 


More’s serpent declares: 


God indeed loves to keep his creatures in awe, and to hold them in from 
ranging too farre ad reaching too high; but he knows very well that if you 
take but your liberty with us, and satiate your selves freely with your own 
will, your eyes will be wonderfully opened, and you will meet with a world of 
variety of experiments in things, so that you will grow abundantly wise, and 
like God know all things whatsoever whether good or evil.25 


The significance of the fall is the same to both writers, agreeing 


as they do in ethics and psychology. Since the natural relation 
between the masculine and the feminine natures is one in which 
both natures may be developed to the full, yet in which the rational 
must always regulate the instinctive, any reversal of these relations 
must result in chaos. To both More and Milton, the ethical import 
of the fall is that man followed his instinets and will, not his reason. 
Will succumbs to appetite, reason to will; More says: ‘‘The con- 
cupiscible .. . snateht away with it Adams will.’’ And again: ‘‘ His 
fleshy coneupiscence began to be so strong that it carried the assent 


24 P. L. IX. 703 ff. The italics in both passages are mine. 


25 P. 46. More’s note on this passage offers a significant Renaissance point 
of view in regard to wisdom. He declares that the sort of knowledge which 
God did not permit to Adam was merely knowledge of the flesh, not knowledge 
of the mind. He insists that God could never have prohibited man’s seeking 
the meaning of the works of nature, of geometry and arithmetic, of natural 
philosophy, and suggests sagely that there are, after all, so few in the world 
who are likely to be carried away by such knowledge that God could never 
have made a blanket prohibition of it! What God prohibited was ‘‘not those 
innocuous and noble accomplishments of the understanding of man, but it was 
tlhe knowledge of the world and the wisdom of the flesh.’’ Cf. Bacon, Ad- 
vancement of Learning (Ellis, Spedding, ed. 1905, J. M. Robertson), p. 44, 
for the same idea. 
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of his will away with it, and the whole man became a lawlesse and 
unruly creature.’ Milton’s idea is the same: 

For Understanding ruled not, and the Will 

Heard not her lore, both in subjection now 

To sensual appetite.27 

Finally, true to Renaissance tradition, neither author permits his 

actors to pass from the stage without a suggestion that the punish- 
ment, harsh as it was, was not without its mitigating circumstances. 
More’s Adam declares that ‘‘the feminine part in him, though it 
had seduced him, yet there was some use of this mis-carriage, for 
the earth would henceforth be inhabited by intellectual Animals.’’** 
‘‘So Adam,’’ says More in his note, ‘‘here utters his Apologetical 
Prophecie, that th's change of his, and departure from this present 
state, though it may prove ill for himself, yet it has its use and 
convenience, and that it is better for the universe; for he shall live 
upon earth and be a ruler there amongst the terrestrial creatures, 
and help to order and govern that part of the world.’’® ‘‘Full of 
doubt I stand,’’ says Milton’s Adam after the revelation of the 
future, 

Whether I should repent me now of sin, 


By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 
Much more that much more good thereof shall spring.3° 


Both Milton and More were too characteristically sons of the Re- 
naissance to feel that the fruit of the tree of knowledge could ever 
be entirely bitter. At the end of their tales, both show their charac- 
ters driven from Eden, to be sure, yet in each case one feels that 
that life in Eden, innocent, blameless, was somehow a narrow life 
and a limited one, and that the struggle upon earth was not to be 
without its compensations; neither ellows us to forget that in both 
instances ‘‘the world was all before them where to choose.’’ 


26 P, 46. 

27 TX. 1127. 
28 P. 50. 

29 P. 180. 
30 XII. 473. 





PRECIOSITY IN CORNEILLE’S EARLY PLAYS 


By G. L. van RoosBRoECK 
Columbia University 


Corneille’s early plays, Mélite, Clitandre, La Galerie du Palais, 
La Suivante, ete., are love-imbroglios and, as such, are sprinkled 
with the flowery compliments which adorned the wooing of refined 
lovers at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when love-mak- 
ing seemed to be a game of wit. Corneille’s work from 1630 to 
1637, and even his tragedies, glitter here and there with pretentious 
coneeits. The best known is the address of Pymante to Dorise’s 
hairpin, with which this tender-hearted lady has just destroyed his 
eye: 

Bourreau qui, secondant son courage inhumain, 
Au lieu d’orner son poil, déshonorez sa main, 
Exécrable instrument de sa brutale rage, 

Tu devois pour le moins respecter son image: 


Ce portrait accompli d’un chef-d’euvre des cieux, 
Imprimé dans mon coeur, exprimé dans mes yeux, . . 


I propose here to examine the following questions concerning pre- 


ciosity in Corneille’s early plays: Are these passages a direct copy 
of the language of the précieux, an echo of the compliments which 
were the delight of the Parisian salons of the time? Was the style 
of Corneille’s early plays typically précieux? Or was it simpler 
and saner than the typical style of the first decades of the seven- 
teenth century? Was Corneille’s attitude toward preciosity sympa- 
thetic? 

Historians of literature generally hold that Corneille copied the 
précieux expressions of his heroes directly from living models. It 
is said that in his early years he was in sympathy with them and 
naively depicted their manners and their affected phrases. As a 
consequence of this conception, the style of his early plays is said to 
be more complicated and extravagant than the prevalent literature 
of the times. Lottheissen states that Corneille imitated the affected 
speech which he could hear in Rouen, his native city: ‘‘Corneille 
versucht es ein Bild der Franzésischen Gesellschaft zu geben und 
laszt seine Personen reden, wie er sie in seinem Kreise wirklich 
sich unterhalten hérte.’? For F. Brunetiére, the préciosité in the 


1Gesch. Fr. Lit. im 17ten Jahrh., Vol. I, p. 223. 
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early plays is an imitation of the artificial compliments current in 
the Parisian drawing rooms: ‘‘II tient 4 bon droit, dans le grand 
Dictionnaire des Précieuses de Bodeau de Somaize, une place d’hon- 
neur et il y est appelé ‘le plus grand homme qui ait jamais écrit des 
jeux de cirque’. C’est la note juste; et que l’on 1’étudie dans les 
comédies de sa jeunesse: Mélite, La Veuve, La Galerie du Palais, 
ou dans les chefs d’ceuvre de sa maturité, la plus grande préoceupa- 
tion de Corneille a été de gagner le suffrage des précieuses.’’”? And 
he adds: *‘ La galanterie dans les comédies de Corneille .... et qu’elle 
y est une parfaite imitation du langage des ruelles.’’> Gustave Lan- 
son is of the same opinion: ‘‘Dans les comédies de Corneille vit le 
grand monde du temps de Louis XIII. Ses originaux sont les pré- 
cieux et c’est pour cela que le dialogue est précieux. I] l’est naive- 
ment parece que e’est vrai.... Ces honnétes gens traitent 1’amour 
comme on faisait dans les ruelles; et e’est pour cela qu’un reflet de 
l’Astrée éclaire leurs propos; e’est dans la vie que Corneille 1’ a 
saisi.’”* 

The theory that Corneille gave in Mélite and some of his later 
plays an exact reproduction of the habitual language of the Précieuz, 
that he noted it down from real life, finds its origin in a too literally 
interpreted passage of the Eramen de Mélite, written in 1660. Speak- 
ing there about the success of the Mélite, Corneille says: ‘‘... le 
style naif, qui faisoit une peinture de la conversation des honnétes 
gens [fut] sans doute cause de ce bonheur surprenant.’’ The ex- 
pression ‘‘La conversation des honnétes gens’’ has been taken as a 
synonym of ‘‘le langage des ruelles’’ of Paris, and this, in its turn, 
evoked naturally the idea of a complicated style, in which the whole 
play was supposed to be written.°® 

This conclusion, however, is in contradiction with the very words 
of Corneille in the same sentence, where he calls his manner ‘‘le 
style naif.’’ He clearly pointed to the fact that he wrote in simpler 
and less complicated style than the literary fashion of the time de- 
manded. Other utterances of Corneille confirm this explanation. 
In the Examen of Clitandre he says about the Mélite: ‘‘J’entendis 
que ceux du métier la blamoient du peu d’effets et de ce que le style 
en étoit trop familier.’”’ And in the Avis au Lecteur of the Mélite 

2 Epoques du Th. fr., p. 35. 

3 Hist. de la litt. fr., pp. 128-129. 

4 Corneille, p. 51. 

5 Marty-Lav., Vol. I, p. 137. 
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he repeats, ‘‘Vu que ma facon d’écrire étant simple et familiére fera 
prendres mes naivetés pour des bassesses.”’ 

Among those who praised Corneille in the complimentary poems 
preceding the Veuve, some lay stress on his simplicity and naiveté: 
Je vois que ton esprit unique de son art, 

A des naivetés plus belles que le fard, 


said Rotrou, and du Petit-Val joins him in his eulogy: 


Ce style familier non encore entrepris, 

Ni connu de personne, a de si bonne grace 
Du théatre francois changé la vieille face 
Que la scéne tragique en a perdu le prix. 

Villeneuve congratulated him for avoiding the violent action and 

the exaggerations of the tragi-comedy : 
Toi que le Parnasse idolatre, 
Et dont le vers doux et coulant 
Ne fait point voir sur le théatre 
Les effets d’un bras violent. . . .6 

The style of Corneille’s early plays seemed then, at the time, not 
complicated and précieux, but simple and familiar. Corneille him- 
self conceived it in this way; he was blamed for it by ‘‘ceux du 
métier’’ and praised by his friends. Yet—strange reversal of roles! 
—he has been transformed by some historians into a typical exponent 
of preciosity and in our days his early style is cited as an example 
of intricacy ! 

Corneille states that he went to Paris to see his Mélite staged and 
that he there learned for the first time of the existence of the 
rules. He implies naturally that before the representation of his 
first play, in 1630, he did not come into contact with the literary 
circles of the Capital. After this visit to Paris, he returned to 
Itouen, and it was only considerably later that he became a regular 
guest of the Parisian ruelles. 

At the time he wrote the Mélite, and even during the next few 
years, when his other early plays were composed, he had no occasion 
to study personally the manners and the fashionable speech of the 
Parisian salons. Yet it must be noticed that in the Mélite as much 
préciostté is found as in the Veuve or the Galerie du Palais. How 
could Corneille have noted, for dramatic purposes, the ordinary 
style of conversation in a society with which he was not acquainted ? 
Ifow could he have been the exponent of a refined speech with which 
he only came into contact later? 


6 Ibid., p. 379. 
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Could he have found his inspiration in Rouen, as Lottheissen 
suggests? Between 1620 and 1635 his native city was still largely 
provincial. Although important as a printing center and although 
interest in poetry was general, it remained socially outside of the 
contemporary preciosity current. In Corneille’s youth it possessed 
no drawing-rooms where the provincial noblemen or the bourgeois 
of fortune could perform daily exercises in flowery conceits. Only 
decades later this fashion spread to the provincial salons. Corneille 
complained of the influence of the dialectical speech of Rouen upon 
his work: ‘‘Ainsi étant demeuré provincial, ce n’est pas merveille 
si mon élocution en conserve quelquefois le earactére.’’? With regard 
to his verses he stated: ‘‘ Je vous avouerai franchement que pour les 
vers, outre la foiblesse d’un homme qui commencoit a en faire, il est 
malaisé qu’ils ne sentent la province ow je suis né.’’$ 

If then neither Paris nor Rouen supplied the young Corneille 
with examples of preciosity for his early plays, it must be assumed 
that he drew his inspiration from books. The précieux expressions 
in his early works are gleanings from his readings rather than ob- 
servations of reality. He himself indicated the origin of his ac- 
quaintance with this literary jargon in the first scene of the Mélite 
where he ealls it ‘‘discours de livre’’: 


Ces visages d’éclat sont bons a cajoler; 

C’est la qu’un jeune oiseau doit s’apprendre a parler. 
J’aime & remplir de feux ma bouche en leur présence; 
La mode nous oblige 4 cette complaisance; 

Tous ces discours de livre alors sont de saison. 

And in La Veuve he insists upon the bookish flavor of the pré- 
cosité put in the mouths of his personages. Géron says about the 
extravagant metaphors of one of the lovers: 

C’est un homme tout neuf; que voulez-vous qu’il fasse? 
Il dit ce qwilalu.... 

Discours de livre! This expression seems, as far as Corneille is 
concerned, nearer the truth than the theory that he depicted, 
without any preceding literary examples, the manner and the speech 
of an upper layer of contemporary society. It is difficult, no doubt, 
to draw a sharp dividing line between preciosity in books and pre- 
ciosity in society. If literature imitates life,—life mimics literature. 
In the early 17th century, for instance, the honneste homme bor- 


7 Oeuvres de Corneille, ed. of 1644. Preface. 
8 Marty-Lav., Vol. X. Lettres. 
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rowed far more from the Astrée, than the Astrée could borrow from 
him. Preciosity was essentially a literary attitude which was labori- 
ously taught by books as much as by conversation. There is no 
reason for assuming that Corneille would have neglected books to 
hold up a mirror solely to real life. Rather than from personal 
observations of circles he did not know intimately, he drew his ex- 
amples from contemporary fiction and verse. 

There existed a number of manuals of preciosity, expounding the 
art of speaking in the style of the shepherds of d’Urfé. Some of 
them were printed at Rouen and may have been read by Corneille. 
In 1604 a Rouen edition was issued of the Discours de la langue et 
le thrésor de bien dire of Claude Le Gris. In 1614, Guillaume de la 
Haye published Le Printemps des Lettres amoureuses of Pierre de 
Deimier. The Marguerites frangoyses ou Thrésor des Fleurs de 
bien dire of Francois Desrues had at least four editions at Rouen 
from 1608 to 1624. In 1625 there appeared that other manual of 
preciosity Le Breviaire des Amoureux ou Tableaux du Tombeau 
d’Amour (par le sieur D***). Besides these books treating of love- 
making according to the rules of précieux galantry, there exist other 
Rouen publications akin in spirit as, for instance, LIII Arrests 
d’Amour of Martial d’Auvergnes, 1587; Questions diverses et res- 
ponses d’icelles, divisées en trois livres, scavoir, Questions d’amour, 
ete., 1610, 1617; Playdoyers et Arrests d’Amour, donnez en la cour 
et parquet de Cupidon, 1627; and several others discussing love in 
a more or less easuistie fashion. Any one of these books—and an 
exhaustive study of the Rouen publications during Corneille’s youth 
would, no doubt, reveal more of them—may have supplied him with 
all the préciewx expressions he used in his early plays. Yet, he 
could have found them everywhere in the literature of the times. 
They are after all but few in number and Preciosity had, before his 
début, enjoyed a vogue of at least 30 years. 

In France, Preciosity did not originate at the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet. Its influence dates only from about 1618, when the ‘‘beau 
monde de l’esprit’’ began to gather there. Gustave Reynier, in Le 
roman sentimental avant l’Astrée, has conclusively demonstrated 
that the early years of the seventeenth century were marked by a 
current of preciosity such as was not equalled in the later decades. 
Nor can G. B. Marino be held responsible for these excesses of high- 
flown rhetoric. They had triumphed before his arrival in France. 
This early preciosity explains how provincial authors who never 
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were acquainted with the Parisian drawing rooms could write, even 
years before Corneille’s début, in a manner similar to the style of 
the Précieux. P. de Marbeuf, a Rouen poet with whom Corneille 
was acquainted, since he sent him some laudatory verses for La 
Veuve, was crowned in 1617 at the Puy des Palinods at Rouen for 
the following poem, which gives an example of the ‘‘great art’’ 
aeclaimed in Rouen at the time of Corneille’s youth :® 


ANATOMIE DE L’OEIL 
L’Oeil est dans un chasteau que ceignent les fronti¢res 
De ce petit vallon clos de deux boulevards ; 
Il a pour pont-levis ses mouvantes paupiéres, 
Le Ciel pour garde-corps, les sourcils pour remparts. 


Il comprend trois humeurs; 1’aqueuse, et la vitrée, 
Et le erystal nageant au milieu de ces deux; 
Lequel a pour miroir ]’iris jointe 4 ]’urée, 

Pour objet les couleurs qu’il présente & nos yeux. 


Les tuniques, tenant ce corps en consistance, 
L’empéchent de glisser dedans ses mouvements ; 
Et ses tendons poreux apportent Ja substance 
Qui garde et nourrit 1’oeil et ses compartiments. 


Quatre muscles sont droits, et puis deux sont obliques, 
Communicant 4 1]’oeil sa prompte agilité; 

Mais en développant les petits nerfs optiques 

Les tient fermes toujours en leur mobilité. 


Bref, l’oeil mesurant tout d’une méme mesure, 
A soi-méme inconnu cognoit tout 1’Univers; 
Et conecoit dans l’enclos de sa ronde figure 
Le rond et le quarré, le droit et le travers. 


Toutefois ce flambeau qui conduit nostre vie, 

De ]’obseur de ce corps emprunte sa clarté; 

Nous serons done le corps, vous serez ]’oeil, Marie, 
Qui prenez vostre jour de nostre obscurité. 

This pedantic and précicux poem shows the kind of verse known 
to Corneille in his youth. It is, of course, selected arbitrarily 
from among many others of the same nature. A more complete 
study of this ‘‘estilo eulto’’ would be far too extensive and too com- 
plex for the scope of the present article. On the other hand, a few 
examples are sufficient since the preciosity of the early seventeenth 
century is rather impersonal and oceurs but with little variation in 
choice of imagery and antithetical conceits. 

The following example is taken from a novel by a Norman author, 
Les Amours de Floris et de Cléonthe, 1613, by Nie. Moulinet, sieur 


9 Pierre de Marbeuf died in 1645. 
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du Pare. Its style is as mellifluous as the manner of any of the con- 
firmed poets of the Hotel de Rambouillet. Doralis, a shepherd, finds 
the shepherdess Floris asleep : 

Enfin fasché du larcin que le sommeil luy faisoit, luy desrobant le jour que luy 
donnoit ses beaux yeux, il luy disoit: Reveillez-vous, Floris, reveillez, ouvrez 
ces beaux yeux, ces deux lumiéres d’Amour que Morphée tient un trop long- 
temps fermez, et songez un peu au larcin que vous me faictes en me privant de 
leurs clartez, ouvrez les donc, et me rendez ce que vous m’avez injustement 
desrobé. Mais non, ne les ouvrez pas encore, de peur que leurs brillans 
esclairs ne causent l’aveuglement des miens, ou ne foudroyent mon ame par la 
recevoir leur feux; ou pour le moins attendez que je les aye preparez pour 
recevoir leur lumiére. Mais quoy? Puis,je rester si longtemps en des tenebres 
si fascheuses, et au milieu d’un jour serein, parmy tant de noires obscuritez? 
Ouvrez les, Floris, ouvrez ces beaux boute-feux de mon ame, desquels j’attens 
non seulement la lumiére, mais aussi la vie de ma vie.’’ (pp. 25-26). 

In La Driade Amoureuse, a pastoral play of P. Troterel, printed 
at Rouen in 1605, occurs a commonplace of literary courtship of 
the times, derived in most eases from the Astrée (Part 1, Book X, 
p. 697), and which Corneille has ridiculed in La Veuve (1, 3) : 

Or, ainsi que le fer baisé d’un fin aimant 
Se retourne vers luy comme & son cher amant, 
Tout de mesme vostre oeil, calamite des ames, 


Ayant touché mon coeur de 1’esclair de ses flames, ete. 
La Driade amoureuse, 1, 6. 


Corneille mocks: 


Il m’aborde en tremblant avee ce compliment: 
‘Vous m’attirez & vous ainsi que fait ]’aimant’ 
(Il pensoit m’avoir dit le meilleur mot du monde! ) 
Entendant ce haut style, aussitdt je seconde, 
Et reponds brusquement sans beaucoup m’émouvoir: 
‘Vous étes done de fer & ce que je puis voir.’ 
Ce grand mot ¢touffa tout ce qu’il vouloit dire... . 

I do not claim that Corneille had exactly the verses of P. Troterel 
in mind when he ridiculed this commonplace. He could have found 
it everywhere, but he had not to search for it outside of his native 
city, where the Astrée counted some editions and where Troterel’s 
play was issed. 

But there is no reason for supposing that Corneille’s reading 
would have been limited to books printed at Rouen. It may safely 
he assumed that he must have had some knowledge of the works of, 
for instance, the renowned de Nervéze or Des Escuteaux, or of some 
of the numerous précieux authors of the period. The novels which 
attempted to portray contemporary life and which undertook in 
prose what Corneille did on the stage were not less extravagant in 
their misuse of flowery antithesis than the pastoral plays of the 
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period. In a word, the moderate amount of preciosity in Corneille’s 
early plays would be more naturally derived from the abundant 
précteux literature of the times than from his personal and realistic 
observation of a circle in which he did not move at that moment. 


* ae a 


It is commonly said that Corneille’s attitude toward preciosity 
was sympathetic; that his picture of it, if realistic, was no mockery 
and no caricature. Brunetiére holds that Corneille, even at the very 
outset of his career, was striving to gain the approval of the Pré- 
cieuses. Yet his early works do not show any trace of this supposed 
enthusiasm for their exaggerations. On the contrary, it is quite 
evident that he treats the verbal summersaults of his heroes with a 
smiling coolness and even with irony. 

He experienced early a feeling of dislike for the cold frenzy of 
imaginary passion and a parallel dislike of conventional and over- 
wrought imagery. In the poetry published with the Clitandre, in 
1632, he made a light-hearted confession of his youthful ‘‘sechwar- 
merei’’ of which he claimed to be happily cured. Incidentally he 
derides, with satirical banter, the masquerade of unreal feeling and 
stilted expression, which is the essence of preciosity : 

J’ai fait autrefois de la béte; 
J’avois des Philis a la téte, 

J ’épiois les occasions ; 

J’épiloguois mes passions; 

Je paraphrasois un visage; 

Soleils, flambeaux, attraits, appas, 
Pleurs, désespoirs, tourmens, trépas, 
Tout ce petit meuble de bouche, 
Dont un amoureux s’escarmouche, 
Je savois bien m’en escrimer. 

Par la je m’appris & rimer; 

Par 1a je fis, sans autre chose, 

Un sot en vers d’un sot en prose ;10 
Et Dieu sait alors si les feux, 

Les flammes, les soupirs, les voeux, 
Et tout ce menu badinage, 

Servoit de rime et de remplage, ete.11 

In the first scene of the Mélite, Tircis considers his own exercises 
in preciosity as but an artificial display of wit, an obligatory con- 
vention in love making: 


10Cf. J. du Bellay. Regrets CXLIX: 
Nous sommes fols en vers et vous 1’étes en prose, 
C’est le seul différent qu’est entre vous et nous. 


11 Marty-Lav., X, 27. 
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Tous ces discours de livre alors sont de saison; 
Il faut feindre du mal, demander guérison, 
Donner sur le Phébus, promettre des miracles, 
Jurer qu’on brisera toute sorte d’obstacles, 
Mais du vent et cela doivent étre tout un. 


All through the Mélite the précieux expressions are attributed to 
a supplanted lover, Eraste, and to a eredulous fop, Philandre. Both 
are intended as comical,'? but the latter is the most clear-cut cari- 
eature in the play. He is cheated by means of imitated love-letters, 
refuses to fight a duel and is forced to confess that he is a coward. 
At the end of the play he loses his sweetheart and is told to marry 
the decrepit nurse. It is not without significance that Corneille 
attributes ironically most of the hyperbolical verbiage in his Mélite 
to this snob. An example of his ornamental preciosity : 
Philandre: Regarde dans mes yeux, et reconnais qu’en moi 
On peut voir quelque chose aussi beau comme toi. 
Cloris: C’est sans difficulté, m’y voyant exprimée. 
Philandre: Quitte ce vain orgueil dont ta vue est charmée: 
Tu n’y vois que mon coeur, qui n’a plus un seul trait 
Que ceux qu’il a regus de ton divin portrait, 
Et qui tout aussitét que tu te fais paraitre, 
Afin de te mieux voir, se met & la fenétre. 
Cloris answers with a good deal of flat common sense and not in 
précieur style: 
A travers ces discours si remplis d’artifice, 
Je découvre le but de ton intention: 
C’est que, te défiant de mon affection, 
Tu la veux acquérir par une flatterie. 


Philandre, ces propos sentent la moquerie! 
(Ed. 1633-57) 


An ample collection of précieux passages could be gathered from 
Corneille’s early works. He treated them with an amused smile 
which shows how vividly he was aware of the emptiness of these 
glittering periphrases. ‘‘Que dit-il de ma fille?’’ asks Chrysante in 
La Veuve. 


Geron: Ah, Madame, il 1’adora! 
Il n’a point encore vu de miracles pareils; 
Ses yeux, & son avis, sont autant de soleus; 
L’enfleure de son sein un double petit monde; 
C’est le seul ornement de la machine ronde; 
L’amour & ses regards allume son flambeau 
Et souvent pour la voir il 6te son bandeau; 
Diane n’eut jamais une si belle taille; 
Auprés d’elle Venus ne seroit rien qui vaille; 
Ce ne sont rien que lis et roses que son teint; 


12 Eraste becomes mad and amuses the audience with an imitation of the 
mad scenes from the tragedies of the time. 
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Enfin de ses beautés il est si fort atteint.... 
Chrysante: Atteint! Ah! mon ami, ce sont des réveries, 
Il s’en moque en disant de telles niaiseries. 
Corneille felt how far removed from the realities of life were these a 
polished compliments of love-lorn stanzas and sonnets. Lysandre 
says in the Galerie du Palais: 
Et je n’ai jamais vu de cervelles bien faites 
Qui traitassent 1’amour & la fagon des poétes. 
C’est tout un autre jeu. Le style d’un sonnet 
Est fort extravagant dedans un cabinet; 
Il y faut bien louer la beauté qu’on adore, 
Sans mépriser Vénus, sans médire de Flore, 
Sans que 1]’éciat des lis, des roses, d’un beau jour, 4 
Ait rien A déméler avecque notre amour. © 
The half satirical picture of the Précteux of the time, the thrusts 
at their manners and compliments were, with the clever imbroglio 
in which the characters become entangled and the bewildering rapid- 
ity of the changes in the situations, the comic elements in Corneille’s 
early plays. At the time of his début, he shows that he is perfectly 


| conscious of the tawdriness of the jargon of the Précieux,—a kind Gg 
of literary pose. He smiles or grumbles at its excesses, and, if his q 
satire is good-humoured, it remains nevertheless a satire. Far from a 
striving anxiously to merit the applause of the Précieuses, he treats q 
them, in fact, half seriously and sometimes with derision. He felt oa 


that at bottom their pose was mediocre, their pretense shallow, their 

literary manner mere imitation. ; 
We must be on our guard against concluding too rashly that, , 

beeause a certain style of expression triumphs in literature, it was 4 

used to any large extent in society. Our own experience proves 

that even the most cultured upper classes of the population do not 

speak like the heroes of Meredith or Wilde. In every epoch stilted 

and artificial conventions of expression remain almost exclusively '. 

confined to books. No doubt the ordinary style of conversation may 

take on tints from the dominating coloration of literature, but 

this phenomenon is limited to those who are afflicted with litera- 

turitts. The very attempt at mimicking books to such an extent and 

at enacting plays in real life, strikes us as ludicrous. Corneille, who 

has given ample evidence of his ‘‘tragie sense of life,’’ early felt the 

emptiness of the attitudinizing of the Préciewx. If he met eavaliers 

who used commonly this bookish style in daily conversation, they 

appeared to him necessarily as exceptional,—relatively exceptional 

as a Shawian or a Nietzscheist to-day. And it was exactly their 

exceptionality and their mistaken attempt at differentiating them- 

selves that made them comie characters. 
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In his discontent with the exaggerations of Preciosity, Corneille 
had both literary predecessors and sympathizers. He uses, for 
instanee, the expression Donner sur le Phébus (to use flowery 
language), which was used in the early decades of the seventeenth 
century to ridicule an ostentatious display of Preciosity. Théophile, 
who at that moment must have forgotten his Pyrame et Thisbé, 
rhymes: 


Ses termes esgarez offencent mon humeur, 

Et ne viennent, qu’au sens d’un novice rimeur 

Qui réclame Phébus; quant a moy, je l’abjure 

Et ne recognois rien pour tout que ma nature. 
(Oeuvres, I, p. 236) 


The satirist Regnier also used the expression in his Xth Satire: 


Je vous laisse en repos jusques & quelques jours, 
Que sans parler Phébus, je feray le discours.... 


It occurs, with the same ironical connotation in Sorel’s Francion: 


Néanmoins je recommanday bien 4 Laurette de luy tesmoigner toujours une 
petite rigueur invincible, jusqu’Aé tant qu’il répandit dans ses mains force écus 
d’or, que je luy disois estre des astres qui donnent la qualité de dieux en terre 
& ceux qui les ont en maniement, ainsi que les planétes, qui sont au ciel, don- 
nent ce méme humeur aux intelligences qui les régissent. Je suis scavante, oui, 
vous ne le eroyez pas; je veux vous montrer que j’ai lu quelquefois les bons 
livres, ou j’ay appris a parler Phébus’’ On p. 218, he repeats: ‘‘Il (Melibée- 
Boisrobert) luy parloit toujours Phébus dans son transport et luy disoit: Que 
je baise ces belles mains, ma belle! Mais, las! Quel prodigieux effect, elles 
sont de neige et pourtant elles me bruslent. Si je baise ces belles roses de 
vos joues, ne serai-je point piqué, vu que les roses ne sont point sans épines, 
ete,’ 713 


These examples suffice to measure in what ironical and anti-pré- 
cieux meaning Corneille used the expression in the first scene of 
Mélite, his first play : 


Tl faut feindre du mal, demander guérison, 
Donner sur le Phébus, promettre des miracles... . 

They also point to the fact that some authors at the period of Cor- 
neilie’s youth had inaugurated an anti-preciosity movement. In 
1605 one already finds a Ballet en langage forézien, de trois bergers 
et trois bergéres se gaussant des amoureux qui nomment leurs 
maitresses, leur doux souvenir, leur belle pensée, leur lis, leur rose, 
leur oeillet, ete. In 1609, the novel Les mille Imaginations de Cypille 
imitated ironically the style of the chevalier Ostande: Elle se retire 
pour lire ces quatre mots a l’antiquaille amadigualisez, que le paladin 


13 The expression is also found in Brébeuf, Furetiére, Boisrobert, Bouhours, 
La Mesnardiére, Serrazin, Chevreau, Moliére, La Bruyére, and others. 
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désireux luy transmettoit: Ostande sans ostentation vaine, généreux 
avanturier, damoisel d’eslite, le parangon des braves, 1’outrepasse 
des mieux formés et bref fleur de chevalerie; 4 vous, Cyrénée de 
Zélande, Régente de ses afflictions, salut ...’’ The letter is signed 
‘‘Le vassal fidéle des pieds de votre puissance.’’ Sorel, in the 
Francion (pp. 144-147) mocks at the flowery speeches of the pedant 
Hortensius.'* Other works sent arrows against this literary fashion. 
The most celebrated is the Berger Extravagant, but the Tombeau 
des Romans of Fanean and the translations of the Don Quixote may 
not have been without influence in this direction. They were inti- 
mately connected with the tendency toward the vraysemblable which 
between 1615 and 1635, is found in a great number of contemporary 
novels. 

A few volumes in which we find a critical attitude towards pre- 
ciosity, similar to Corneille’s attitude in some of his early plays, 
were printed at Rouen at the time that he began writing verse. In 
1623 appears Le Desdain de l’amour, contenant la description des 
amoureux et des dames de ce temps by Mademoiselle H. D. B., in 
which the heroines claim to be tired of all the fashionable verbose 
gallantry, quite in the fashion of the ironical Mélite or the quick- 
witted Clarice. The Rouen edition of Les Satyres du steur de Cour- 
val (1627) contains several attacks upon the poets of the time. The 
following verses describe the ravages of preciosity among court- 
poets: 

L’autre, suyvant l’erreur du siecle fantastique, 

Sans doctrine rendra sa Muse une boutique 

Plaine de mots dorez, propres & ces Muguets, 

Ces Courtisans frisez, ces Mignons Perroquets, 

Ces Damerets, musquez qui courtisent le Louvre, 

Dont le fardé babil la vanité descouvre; 

Car la gloire et le prix des venteurs courtisans 

C’est farder leurs discours par des mots complaisans; 
Par quoy les vers du temps ils tiennent comme Oracles, 
Et les mots bien peignez leur semblent des Miracles; 
Aussy pour leur complaire on void plusieurs Autheurs 


Leur stile ravaler, pour se rendre flatcurs ; 
Et pour trop rechercher les disertes paroles 





14 On the early preciosity in France see E. Roy, Ch. Sorel, Ch. X. 
Dédicace of the Bouclier d’honneur, by Fr. Bening, 1616, the author calls the 
twenty-two wounds of the brave Crillon ‘‘les oriflammes du courage; vingt- 
deux Presidents en robe rouge; vingt-deux bouches pourprines, qui proclament 
bien haut sa vertu.’’ Compare the verses in the Cid: 

Ou plutét sa valeur en cet état réduite, 

Me parlait par sa plaie et hatait ma poursuite 

Et pour se faire entendre au plus juste des rois, 
Par cette triste bouche, elle empruntait ma voix. 


In the 
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Ils descharnent leurs vers et en font des idoles, 
Sans muscles, sang et nerfs; Abus ou je pretens 
Censurer la pluspart des Poetes de ce tens. (p. 103). 

In 1623 the Rouen Lawyer, Jean Auvray, published in his native 
city a volume of miscellaneous verse, Le Banquet des Muses. One 
of the poems, Amoureuse Poursuite ou la Chasteté victorieuse, de- 
picts a complimentary and absurd courtier who ‘‘donne sur le 
phébus,’’ whereas his beloved pretends to see nothing but mockery 
in his flowery declarations. The same battles of wit between ladies 
and eavaliers are not infrequent in Corneille’s early plays,’* and 
the replies of the ladies are in the same ironical style. 

Corneille’s preciosity in his early works is then, on the whole, 
moderate. His style was cons‘dered by himself and by his friends, 
as well as by his erities, as ‘‘simple et naif,’’ and indeed compared 
with much of the literary production of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is simple and sane, without too glaring exaggerations, ex- 
cept more or less in the Clitandre, itself an exception among his 
early works. His use of preciosity was rather a comical element in 
his comedies than a sign that he was himself a Précieux. On the 
contrary it has a flavor of irony. He smiles at these stereotyped 
conceits which formed the ‘‘rime et remplage’’ of all the ‘‘novices 
rimeurs’’ of 1630. Finally, the fact that he was not in relation 
with the précieux circles when he wrote his first two or three plays, 
points to the fact that, rather than from a eareful notation of daily 
speech, he derived his preciosity from the literature of his time. 


5 Cf. The Genesis of Cornecille’s Mélite, pp. 24-27. 





THE FORGER AT WORK: A NEW CASE 
AGAINST COLLIER 


By HAzeELTON SPENCER 
State College of Washington 


In the Theatre Collection of Harvard University there is a 470 
page unsigned MS history of the London stage from 1660 to 1723, 
whieh Dr. Maleom MeLeod' found to be the work of John Payne 
Collier. It is a very learned performance, though naturally, since 
it was written before the researches of Messrs. Robert W. Lowe, 
William J. Lawrence, and Allardyce Nicoll, it is, quite aside from 
its frequent inclusion of spurious documents, often untrustworthy 
in matters of fact. On the other hand, it contains many interesting 
notes on the plays and actors. 

About 100 pages are a reasonably fair copy, probably intended 
for the printer; the remainder is marked by much revision and by 
addenda pasted onto margins. In my footnotes I shall refer to 
these consecutive portions of the MS as the Final Draft. Curiously 
enough the previous draft of the first part of this document was 
also preserved, numbered up to page 105. It is marred not only 
by radical revisions but also by excisions which Collier frequently 
pasted onto the Final Draft; I shall refer to it therefore as the 
Mutilated Draft. In its pages we ean take Collier in the very act 
of committing his forgeries. 

In his diseussion of the cireumstances under which Killigrew and 
D’Avenant obtained their grants as theatrical monopolists, Collier 
incorrectly assumes that the grant of August 21, 1660, did not be- 
come operative, and that the patents of April 25, 1662, and January 
15, 1663, were the first which were effective. Why this delay? he 
asks. He suggests a rather lame answer: 

It is not at all impossible that the claimants for such a grant at such a time 
were numerous and perhaps the King did not at first know how to reject them 
all in favor of Killigrew and Davenant. 

Collier goes on to point out the now well known fact that Mohun, 
Hart, Cartwright, and their associates (the ‘‘Old Actors’’) were 


1“¢Some Items in the Theatre Collection,’’ Harvard Library Notes, no. 2 
(Oct. 1920). The MS is numbered TS1056.192. 
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‘‘not on good terms’’ with the Patentees during the early autumn 
of 1660. He cites two pieces of evidence for this conclusion. The 
first is the petition of these actors against the interference, not, as 
Collier (who fails to date the document) implies, of Killigrew and 
D’Avenant, but of Sir Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels.’ 

Collier’s second piece of evidence, and the first occasion of the 
article in hand, he describes as ‘‘a humorous M.S. [sic] poem in 
my hands in a volume of others all referring to the events political 
and domestic of the reign of Charles II.’’ This poem, Collier would 
have us believe, indicates 


that Mohun and Hart were themselves applicants for a patent, and the known 
services of both during the civil war seemed to entitle them to the boon. The 
verses have no date but clearly relate to the period of which we are speaking 
and are thus entitled. 

The Player-Patentees. 


The rest of the page (9) has been cut away, but the two missing 
initial stanzas turn up in the Final Draft (p. 15) as follows. Note 
that Collier has changed his title to 


The would-be Patentee Players 


Says Hart to Moon, ‘* We shall not soon 
Get our new Patent granted.’’ 

Says Moon to Hart,-‘‘I must assert 
’Tis what we much have wanted. 

But Killigrew and Davenant 

Will not be long in having on’t.’’ 


Says Hart to Moon, ‘‘I’m out of tune, 
Major, to hear you say it.’’ 

Says Moon to Hart, ‘‘Keep up your heart 
Without us they can’t play it. 

So Killigrew and Davenant 

Get little good by having on’t.’’ 


Collier continues (Mutilated Draft, p. 10) with the remaining 
stanzas: 


Says Hart to Moon, ‘‘ Then Betterton 
And Kinston will have share on’t.’’ 

Says Moon to Hart, ‘‘Let them have part 
There ’ll something be to spare on’t: 

So Killigrew and Davenant, 

And all will gain by having on’t.’’ 


Says Hart to Mohun, ‘‘ Methinks a boon 
By us might be expected.’’ 


2 Reprinted by J. Q. Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, pp. 
94-6; Malone, Shakespeare’s Works (ed. 1803), III, 306-8, (Variorum) I1I, 
254 f.; J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, A Collection of Ancient Documents, pp. 44 f. 
The date is probably Oct. 13, 1660. 
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Says Moon to Hart, ‘‘I’ll act my part 
Though now I am neglected. 

But Killigrew and Davenant 

Are worthy sure of having on’t.’’ 
The words italicized represent revisions by Collier: us might re- 
places all would, which has been struck out, the new phrase being 
written in above the line. The original version of the next to the 
last line is as it stands, but in the Final Draft (p. 16) Collier 
changes it to 

Though my claim is rejected. 


In fine, these alterations have every appearance of being author’s 
corrections rather than copyist’s errors. That this suspicion is well 
founded is evident from an alleged ballad which I shall cite later. 
But I give these illustrations of Collier’s methods in the order of 
their appearance in the MS. 

On page 12, after summarizing the agreement of November 5, 

1660, between D’Avenant and his actors, Collier proceeds: 
I have in my possession a copy of a similar agreement entered into between 
Killigrew and the company which under his direction was to perform as the 
King’s servants. Unluckily the transcriber has omitted the date? but we can 
have no difficulty in assigning it to the year 1660. It stipulates that the com- 
pany shall erect the theatre in which they were to perform and that Killigrew 
shall only procure a warrant from the King for the purpose—for which he 
was to be allowed £14 a week clear of all expences and 40s a week as a salary 
for John Carew who was to be the manager under Killigrew: in conclusion 
the company enter into this remarkable covenant:—‘‘that they will before 
Michaelmas next cause the women’s parts in plays ete. to be acted and per- 
formed by women, and procure all parts to be acted in habits proper to the 
persons and country where the scene is laid and to have and use scenes proper 
to the matter represented.’’ Killigrew therefore preferred a certain weekly 
salary to the produce of any shares the amount of which would depend upon cir- 
cumstances, the popularity of plays, actors, etc. From the clause regarding 
actresses we may perhaps infer that the company generally was opposed to such 
an innovation. 

Has any one seen any other reference to this remarkable docu- 
ment? It is suspect if for no other reason than the provision 
that Killigrew is put on a salary. If, moreover, John Carew ex- 
isted as manager of the Theatre Royal, except in Collier’s im- 
agination, I have not heard of him. On page 43 of the Mutilated 
Draft Collier supports his account of this agreement by stating 
that Kynaston (who had continued to act with D’Avenant) joined 
the association of Killigrew’s actors on ‘‘28* Jan 7 1661-2,’’ ‘‘on 


which day he, Baxter, Blagden, and Loveday, agreed to enter into 


3 The uncorrected version is: It is unluckily without date. 
4 Inserted with caret. 


\q 
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the speculation. This date is contained in the original document 
which was formerly in the possession of Mr. Watson Taylor and 
was sold with his books.’’ 

Though Collier is here somewhat more definite in his reference, 
his authority is doubtful; first because of his tampering with the 
date, and second because Kynaston was with Killigrew from the 
time D’Avenant removed Betterton and the future Duke’s Com- 
pany to the Salisbury Court theatre. Perhaps Collier first hit on 
January 7, 1661, because Pepys on that date mentions Kynaston 
for the first time after D’Avenant’s withdrawal. Why he dallied 
with 28 I do not know, though on page 48 of the Final Draft he 
sticks to this date. 

The next apparent forgery appears on page 24 (Mutilated Draft). 
Collier has taken up the ticklish problem of the first appearance 
of actresses. He concludes correctly that the date was probably 
October 8, 1660, but incorrectly that the lady was Mrs. Anne 
Marshall instead of Mrs. Hughes.’ He bases his conclusion on 


some wretched doggerels containing a yet more wretched pun which I detected 
upon a loose piece of paper among Manuscripts both of older and more recent 
date preserved at Bridgewater House.6 Hence we learn that Ann Marshall, al- 
ready named as a member of Killigrew’s Company, played Desdemona before 
she relinquished the part to Mrs. Hughes, to whom it is assigned by Downes: 
The fact established by it is my only apology for inserting such trash, but the 
lines run thus :— 

Who must not be partial 

To pretty Nan Marshall ?7 

Though I think, be it known,8 

She too much does? de-moan ; 

But that in the Moor 

May be right, to be sure, 

Since her part and1° her name 

Do tell her the same. 


5 For the claims of Mrs. Hughes see Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, (ed. 
Knight), pp. xi-xiv; and R. W. Lowe, Thomas Betterton, pp. 79-81. 

6 The seat, he might have added, of some of his Shakespeare forgeries. 
Instead he continues in a note: ‘‘One of these, which I cannot omit to specify, 
is a long poem by Ben Jonson never yet published, appended to others which 
have appeared, regarding his quarrel with Inigo Jones. It is rugged and 
severe and the poet treats the architect with the utmost contempt. The name 
‘Ben Johnson’ is subscribed at the end, but altho’ the ‘Ben’ is like Jonson’s 
writing he never spelt his name with an h, and that fact alone is evidence 
against the autograph. Nevertheless there is no doubt that the poem itself is 
genuine. ’? 

7F. D. (p. 37) lacks interrogation point. (With this and one other excep- 
tion I do not cite the numerous variants in pointing.) 

8F.D.: ’tis true, I must own. 

9 After does a hyphen has been removed by chemicals. 


10 This is & in the MS, as it regularly is in Collier’s own text. 
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But none can refuse 

To say Mistress Hughes 

Her rival out-does.11 

The reader may be puzzled to find the pun of which I have spoken: bad as 

it is, the author has coined a word for it, and perhaps I should not have de- 
tected it at all but for the old manner of writing the line, 

‘“Shee to much do’s-de-moane’’ 
Which and what followed put me on the scent that the writer intended to play 
upon the name Desdemona, censuring Miss Marshall’s too lachrymose delivery 
of the part. Others may have been of the same opinion, and hence she might 
be induced to relinquish Desdemona in favor of Mrs. Hughes. 


Who am I to say that these ‘‘doggerels’’ neither do nor did exist 
independently of Collier? But I believe they are forged. When 
Collier refers to a MS viewed by his eye alone we must suspect 
him, even if the mysterious document merely confirms other evi- 
dence. But when it flatly contradicts what we know from other 
sourees we are fortunately not obliged to refute it. 

On page 36 of the MS (Mutilated Draft) oceurs a quatrain from 
‘a MS. of about that time [early Restoration] but without date’’ 


On12 the Shirleys 


Of Shirley the father and Shirley the son 

You may say what you will; they are equaled by none; 
And'3 merit an equal proportion of praise, 

The one for bad acting, the other bad plays. 


On the strength of these verses Collier motivates the withdrawal 
of Shirley the actor from Drury Lane as due to his failure to 
please, and identifies him with a son of the dramatist ‘‘who sub- 
sequently became Butler at Gray’s Inn.’’ Again I have nothing 
conclusive to offer, but the poem certainly looks like another for- 


gery. 

The next forgery (M.D. pp. 56-7) is a clear ease, since it is full 
of what can be nothing else than author’s corrections. Anticipat- 
ing the interests of one of our progressive movie magnates, Collier 
is dealing con amore with the career of Nelly Gwyn. He offers 


11 The Final Draft adds these lines: 
‘* Yet I swear, honest Coz, 

With a critical oath 

That Ned beats them both.’’ 
‘*Hence,’’ Collier coolly observes, ‘‘we learn three points that Edward Kynas- 
ton had been in possession of the part until the innovation of the ladies com- 
menced; that then in the first instance Desdemona was given to Miss Anne 
Marshall, who played it in too lachrymose a stile, and that she soon relinquished 
it to Mrs. Hughes. In the opinion of the writer of the verses, above quoted, 
Kynaston was superior to either.’’ 


12 F. D. (p. 46): Of. 
13 Originally: They. 
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‘‘the following ballad preserved in M.S. [sic] of the time, for dur- 

ing the reign of Charles II it is obvious that it could not be print- 
' ed.’’ (Collier is wrong, of course, in this assumption.) I italicize 
| the revised portions: 


"3 Madam Nelly 
a From bawdy-14 house she came 
¥ At play-house fruit to sell; 
Until, quite lost to shame, 
She sold herself15 as well 
And cheap as most can tell16 ‘ 
But pretty Nelly Gwynn 
Is the only girl to win 
So speedily and readtly17 
The favour of the King. 


Charles Hart first took her up 
Mong middle gallery masks,18 
And led her thence to sup 
With him where her he asks ;19 
: They both soon knew their tasks2° 
re Chorus?1 


. 
i Next Buckhurst had her charms?22 
‘ And satisfied his whim. 


ioe Who next was in her arms,23 ; 
* Had need be stout of24 limb. 

: I’m glad I am not him: 

a Chorus 


She suitors had a score, 
For she was wondrous25 pretty; 
: Grew common as a W 26 

That draggles through the city. 
fo Alas! the more the pity— 
7 Chorus27 





14F, D. (p. 56): b y. 

15 Originally: Some other things. 

16 Originally: She taught—the road to hell. 

17 Original illegible. 

18 Originally: Mong masks in middle gallery. 

19 Originally: upon his salary. F. D. transposes her and he. 

20 Originally: And so off to St. Malory. 

21 F. D. has at the end of this stanza, and also of the next, instead of Chorus: 
But pretty Nelly Gwyn &c. 

22 Originally: love. 

23 Originally: — ts known above. 

24 Originally: Or to each devil’s. 

25F.D.: mighty. In F. D., p. 108, Collier enlarges upon mighty as a favor- 
ite adverb of Pepys. 

26 The dash replaces characters eradicated by chemicals. 

27F. D.: That pretty Nelly Gwyn, &c. 
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Then see her on the stage 
And see her28 dance and sing 
You’d2® say, I will engage, 
She is a dainty thing; 
A morsel for a King. 
Chorus3° 


But now we must be mum; 
And why the reason’s clear: 
She is the very drum 
Of royal Charles’s31 ear; 
And speaking may cost dear. 
But32 pretty Nelly Gwynn, 
She has contriv’d to win, 
And warily, yet merrily 
To rule our royal King. 


There are further citations in the Final Draft of this MS which 
are probably forgeries. A curious interest attaches to some of 
them because of their indecency. It is a strange spectacle—the 
great scholar stooping to fabricate smutty doggerel. I hope to have 
more to say about his MS. But with the forgeries already cited 
from the Mutilated Draft the prosecution rests. 


28F.D.: For she can. 

29F.D.: Youll. 

30F. D.: For pretty Nelly Gwyn &c. 
31F. D.: Rowley’s. 

32. D.: Still. 





AN ANALYSIS OF CICERO, TUSCULAN 
DISPUTATIONS, BOOK I 


By CHARLES KNAPP 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


A deeply interesting and highly important department of study 
lies in the attempt to analyze, adequately, some great work of 
literature, or even a part of such a work. Many editions of parts 
of classical literature have presented, in their Introductions or in 
their Commentaries, attempts at analysis of the contents of those 
parts. Such analyses have been, all too frequently, unsuccessful, 
largely because not enough space was devoted to them. 

There are two main defects of analyses. The first is a failure to 
indicate with sufficient clearness the logical interrelation of the 
parts of the work under consideration. To determine that inter- 
relation is, often, no slight task. To indicate the results, when the 
task has been rightly done, often requires a somewhat complicated 
—or complicated-looking—system of marks for the divisions, major 
and minor, of the work. Great pains, too, must be taken to indicate 
how and where the author effects his transitions from point to 
point. Seeondly, the digressions do not receive proper attention. 
Often fascinating, often important, often both fascinating and 
important, they increase greatly the difficulty of following the 
course of exposition or of argument. Yet, often, no suggestion is 
given, either in Introduction or in Commentary, that there is any 
digression at all in the work supposedly under analysis. 

The sort of analysis suggested above I have essayed in the follow- 
ing articles: ‘‘An Analysis of Cicero, Cato Maior,’’ The Classical 
Weekly, VIII (1915), 177-8, 185-6 (special attention is called to 
the second and the third paragraphs of this paper) ; ‘‘An Analysis 
of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura I-III,’’ The Classical Weekly, XIII 
(1919), 1-5, 9-13, 17-21, 25-31; ‘‘An Analysis of Horace, Sermones 
2.3,’’ The Classical Weekly, XIII (1920), 73-5; ‘‘An Analysis of 
Horace, Sermones 1.3,’’ The Classical Weekly, XIX (1925), 11-12; 
“‘A Brief Review of Juvenal, Satire 1,’’ The Classical Weekly, 
XIX (1925), 19-21. 

In the present paper I seek to present a proper analysis of Cicero, 

39 
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Tusculanae Disputationes, Book 1. To analyze adequately all five 
books of this work would take far too much space. The theme of 
Book 1, The Immortality of the Soul, has always made that book 
the favorite portion of this important work. 

The first book of Cicero’s Tusculanae Disputationes falls into the 
following large parts: 

I. Prooemium, or Prelude: §§ 1-8. 

II. Report of a Discussion at Cicero’s Tuseulan Villa, by M. 
(Cicero himself) and A. (an unknown friend of Cicero) ; §§ 9-119. 

The Report falls into the following parts: 


A. Prologus, or Preliminary Dialogue, whose purpose is to for- 
mulate a working statement of the theme of the discussion: §§ 9-17. 

For the moment the theme is stated thus: ‘Death is not only 
not an evil, but is even a blessing.” 

B. Discussion Proper: §§ 18-111, to putabat ipsi. 

(1) ‘The soul is immortal’: §§ 18-81. 

(2) ‘Even if the soul perishes at death, death is not an evil’: 
§§ 82-111, to putabat ipsi. 

The theme of the discussion, as finally formulated, is as follows: 
‘Death is either a blessing, if—as we believe—it is but the necessary 
preliminary to immortality, or, at any rate, it is not an evil, if it 
brings annihilation of soul and body alike.’ 

It will be noticed that Cicero does not entertain at all the pos- 
sibility that the immortality of the soul might involve an immor- 
tality of pain, of punishment. The same statement holds good of 
the brief discussion, in Cato Maior, §§ 77-84, of the immortaliias 
animorum. 

C. Summing-up of the Discussion: §§ 111, Ego autem tibi qui- 
dem. . . -112, to mortein non ducerem in malis. 

D. Epilogus: §§ 112, Num igitur ... desideramus? ... -119, to 
epilogus firmiorem. 

E. Closing Sentences, ending this discussion, and making an 
easy transition to Book 2: § 119 Optime, inquam to end. 


The detailed analysis of the several parts is as follows. 
I. The Prooemium, or Prelude: §§ 1-8 
The Prooemium contains 
(1) a dedication of the book to Brutus, together with an ex- 


1 Summaries or paraphrases of Cicero’s thought are set in single quotation- 
marks. 
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planation of the circumstances under which Cicero came to devote 
himself to the writing of philosophy, and of his motives in such 
writing (§ 1). The statement of his motives in writing philosophy 
leads to 

(2) a comparison of the results achieved by the Greeks and 
those achieved by the Romans in various spheres of activity. The 
spheres selected are (1’) Private Life, (2’) Politics and Statecraft, 
(3’) Military Skill, (4’) Morality <1’ to 4’ are to be found in § 2>, 
(5’) Various Branches of Learning: (a) Poetry (§ 3), (6) Painting 
(§ 4, to improbantur), (y) Musie (§ 4, Summam eruditionem to 
end), (8) Mathematies (§ 5, to terminavimus modum), (€) Oratory 
(§ 5, At contra oratorem to Graecis cederetur), (C) Philosophy 
(§ 5, Philosophia iacuit to end). 

(3) In connection with philosophy Cicero now states that Latin 
literature includes as yet no respectable works in philosophy (§ 6, 
to sibi permitti volunt). He is thus led naturally to express his 
resolve to remedy this defect, and so to combine philosophy with 
oratory, even as Aristotle had given attention both to rhetoric and 
to philosophy (§§ 6, Quare si aliquid -7, ornateque dicere). 

(4) Cicero then glides easily and naturally into the mention 
of the philosophical discussions. he has held, recently, in his Tus- 
culan Villa (§ 7, in quam ezercitationem to end), and announces 
his determination to report them exactly as they had occurred 
(§ 8). 

II. The Report of the Discussion (§§ 9-111, to putabat ips?) 

A. The Prologue, or Preliminary Dialogue: §§ 9-17. 

(1) Statement of the Thesis: Mors malum est (§ 9). 

(2) Dialogue, in which M. forces A. to define the thesis more 
closely (§§ 10-17). 

A. starts with the bald declaration that death is an evil (§ 9 
Malum ... mors). Under M.’s questioning he expands this decla- 
ration into the statement that death is annihilation, and, therefore, 
an evil, both to those who are yet to die and to those who are al- 
ready dead—in a word, to every one, living or dead (§ 9, Tisne qui 
morturt sunt to end). Questioned further by M., A. modifies even 
this declaration, into this form: ‘Death is an evil to those who are 
yet to die’ (§§ 10-14). M. points out that the view now .main- 
tained by A. makes death far less fraught with woe to mankind 
(§ 15, to Jam agnosco Graecum). A. now begs M. to disprove even 
this assertion, and to show that death is not an evil to those who 
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are yet to die (§ 15, Sed quoniam coegisti to end). M. agrees; in- 
deed, he volunteers to essay something bigger, something far more 
difficult—to prove that death is actually a blessing (§ 16). After 
A. expresses his delight at this offer (§ 17, to malo non roges), M. 
prefaces his discussion proper with a reference to his position as 
a follower of the New Academy, a position which prevents him 
from making positive, oracular statements (§ 17, Geram tibi morem 
to end). 

B. Discussion Proper: §§ 18-111, to putabat ipsi. 

I. Part I of the Diseussion: §§ 18-81. 

Theme: ‘The soul is immortal. Death is, therefore, a blessing.’ 

(1) The discussion begins, properly, with a definition of death. 
Death is defined as ‘the separation of the soul from the body’ (§ 18, 
to alii semper). This leads, naturally, to 

(2) a definition of the soul. M. gives, here, no opinion of his 
own about the nature of the soul. He merely enumerates those of 
others, as follows: 

(1’) The soul is the intelligence, cor: a common Roman view 
(§ 18, Aliis cor to end). 

(2’) The soul is the blood spread over (through) the heart, cor: 
the view of Empedocles (§ 19, Empedocles .. . sanguinem). 

(3’) The soul is a part of the brain, or is situated in the brain, 
cerebrum, or in the heart, cor (§ 19, aliis .. . locum). 

(4’) The soul is the breath of life, anima (§ 19, Animum .. . dic- 
tus est). 

(5’) The soul is fire, agnis: a Stoic doctrine (§ 19, Zenoni... 
videtur). 

(6’) The soul is a tuning-up of the body, a harmony produced 
by the proper configuration and combination of its various parts: 
the view of Aristoxenus, a musician-philosopher (§§ 19, Sed haec 
quidem, 20- explanatum a Platone). 

(7’) The soul is number: the view of Xenocrates (§ 20, Yeno- 
crates ... maxima esset). 

(8’) The soul is three-fold, or, rather, two-fold. It has a rational 
part and an irrational part. The latter part, the irrational part, 
is itself dual. This is Plato’s view (§ 20, Eius doctor to end). 

(9’) There is no soul at all as a separate entity. The life-giving 
power is spread all through the body, and is not separable from 
the body. There is, in fact, only body, body so shaped, so adjusted 
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by nature that it lives and moves and has consciousness. This is 
the view of Dicaearchus (§ 21). 

(10’) The soul is ‘the entelechy of the body’: the view of Aris- 
totle (§ 22, to perennem). 

(11’) The soul is made up of atoms: a negligible view, the view 
of <Leucippus>,? Democritus, <and Epicurus> (§ 22, Nisi quae 
me to end). 

(3) A brief dialogue now follows, which, at first sight, seems 
not to advance the discussion at all (§§ 23-25). Its purpose, how- 
ever, is to pave the way for a more methodical discussion. 

M. declares that it is not necessary to decide between the various 
views concerning the nature of the soul (§ 23), because 

(1’) some of these views (e.g., the first, third, fourth, and sixth) 
make death annihilation (§ 24, to quod intersit) ; 

(2’) others (e.g., the eighth) are distinctly comforting and in- 
spiring, because they predicate immortality (§ 24, Reliquorum to 
pervenire). Hence, all these views lead to the conviction that 
Death is either not an evil or is a positive blessing (§§ 24, Me vero 
delectat -25). 

To this last remark, the appeal of A., Expone . .. malo mortem 
(§ 26) attaches itself closely; at the same time, it gives a summary, 
in advanee, of the course of the discussion to § 111, to putabat ipsi. 

The ground having been thus finally cleared for action, M. pro- 
ceeds to adduce 

(4) Proofs of Immortality (§§ 26, Auctoribus quidem .. . 111, 
to putabat ipsi). 

The proofs of immortality fall into two main classes: (1’) his- 
torical proofs, (2’) metaphysical proofs. 

(1’) Historical Proofs of Immortality: (§§ 26 Auctoribus quidem 
-35). 

(a) The conviction that the soul is immortal is innate in man. 
It has been innate in man since time immemorial. In fact, this 
conviction was especially strong in the infancy of the race (§§ 26, 
Auctoribus quidem -29). 

This conviction is shown, first, in the attention bestowed upon 
ceremonies in honor of the dead (§ 27, e caeremoniis to end), and, 


2 Angular brackets are employed in this article (a) to indicate something im- 
plied, rather than definitely stated by Cicero, (b) to supplement, by some im- 
portant or necessary detail, Cicero’s statements. 
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secondly, in the translation to heaven of the benefactors of our 
race (§§ 28-29). 

(B) The conviction that the soul is immortal is universal. Be- 
sides, the conviction is not due to any compact between men, or 
to legislative enactment. It is this conviction that leads men to 
bestow sympathy upon the dead, because they conceive of the dead 
as conscious that they have lost the commoda vitae. The univer- 
sality of the conviction is the best possible proof of its truth (§ 30). 

(y) All men have concern about the things that will take place 
after they shall be dead, a concern explainable only on the assump- 
tion that the human soul realizes that the postmortem future will 
be in some way intimately connected with it. In other words, the 
soul has an intimation of its own immortality (§§ 31-34). 

(8) Section 35 is a summary of §§ 26, Auctoribus quidem -34. 

(e) Sections 36-52 constitute a departure from the strict path 
of the argument. As if satisfied that he has fully demonstrated 
the immortality of the soul, M. passes on to consider the state of 
the immortal soul after its departure from the body. 

In point of fact, however, these sections are not so wide of the 
mark as, at first blush, they seem to be, for, first, they form a com- 
mentary on the limitations of the historical arguments just ad- 
vanced (§§ 26-35), and, secondly, they prepare the reader for the 
stress laid on the purely metaphysical arguments that are, present- 
ly, to be brought forward (§§ 53-71, to tenebantur). 

The sections (36-52) take the following course. 

1. Reason, and reason alone, can help us to determine the state 
of the soul after death (§ 36, Sed ut deos ... discendum est). 

2. It was inability to reason that, first, led to the popular and 
erroneous view (§ 36, Cuius ignoratio ... mortworum), whose mis- 
conceptions the poets have aggravated (§§ 36, Quam eorum opini- 
onem -37), and, secondly, caused ages to pass before the immortal 
existence of the soul, apart from body, was definitely predicated 
by Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Plato (§§ 38-39). 

3. The true view of the postmortem condition of the soul is now 
stated (§§ 40-49). In this statement the following points are made. 

a. The soul is composed of most subtle elements, being either 
fire, or breath (air), or, better, fiery breath (air) (§§ 40-41, to 
demersa iaceat). 

b. There is next a polemical digression, in which M. assails 
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Dicaearchus_and Democritus (§§ 41, Dicaearchum vero .. . 42, esse 
volt). 

e. Hence, when death shall come, the soul will mount from earth 
till it reaches the fires that feed the stars (§§ 42, Zs autem animus 
43). 

d. The soul will realize its truest happiness when it shall reach 
this blest abode, and shall be at liberty to contemplate, unhampered, 
the beauties of the universe (§§ 44-47). 

e. Sections 48 and 49 constitute a digression, in which M. takes 
a fling at the Epicureans, and declares that he sees no objection 
to the view of Pythagoras and Plato, that the soul is immortal. 

f. In §§ 50-52 M. turns aside, still further, to explain why so 
many philosophers refuse to accept the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. 

The explanation lies, he maintains, in their inability to conceive 
of the soul apart from body (§ 50, Sed plurimi ... comprehendere). 

To this objection M. makes three rejoinders. 

(1”) ‘One cannot comprehend the nature of the soul even when 
it is in the body. The philosophers whom I have in mind have no 
real apprehension of the soul even while the soul is in the body’ 
(§§ 50, Quasi vero -51, to intellegant). 

(2”) ‘What they find diffieult—i.e., the apprehension of body- 
less soul—, J find easy. J can more readily understand how soul 
exists apart from body than I can understand how it exists in some- 
thing so repugnant to the soul as the body surely is. Again, men 
find no difficulty in apprehending the bodyless divine soul: why 
do they find it difficult to apprehend bodyless human soul? This 
latter task is doubly easy if we think of human souls as derived 
from the divine soul, or as identical with it in character’ (§ 51, 
Mihi quidem to end). 

(3”) ‘Apollo’s injunction, Nosce te, is in reality an invitation 
to men to understand the soul per se, for the true self is constituted 
by the soul, not by the body which it tenants for a season’ (§ 52). 

(2’) Metaphysical Proofs of Immortality (§§ 53-71, to tene- 
bantur). 

(a) Plato’s arguments from the self-activity of the soul ($§ 53- 
55). 

(8) The argument from the capacity of the soul (§§ 56-65). 

Kiihner neatly summarizes the argument here: ‘‘ Animus eis 
facultatibus instructus est, quae nisi a deo aliunde ad hominem 
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venire non possunt; divinae igitur ob eamque rem aeternae sint 
necesse est.’’ 

M.’s argument runs as follows. 

1. ‘The soul contains not only perishable elements, but also 
elements that are imperishable’ (§ 56). 

These imperishable elements are 

a. Memoria. To this term two meanings are attached. It equals, 
first, recordatio vitae superioris, i.e., recollections of an existence 
antedating our present sojourn on earth (§§ 57-58), secondly, 
‘memory,’ in the ordinary sense of the word ‘memory’ (§ 59). 

In §§ 60-61, to tam multa possit effingere, emphasis is laid on 
the thought that such marvelous powers betoken a divine origin 
of the soul, in which they are vested. 

b. The power of thought, and the power of discovery (§§ 61, 
Quid? -63). 

ce. The power of poetic or eloquent utterance, or of philosophic 
thought (these are, indeed, but species of the genus represented 
by b) (§ 64). 

2. Now comes a summing-up of §§ 56-64. The thought of these 
sections is set forth in the words Ergo animus ... expers. ‘God,’ 
says M., ‘is air or fire: even so must the soul of man be air or fire’ 
(§ 65, to expers). 

3. This utterance leads to an aside: ‘Perhaps, after all, the 
Aristotelian view, that of the quinta natura, is the right view. This 
view I followed once, in my Consolatio’ (§ 65, Sin autem to end). 

Since the quotation from the Consolatio helps to determine the 
turn the discussion takes, it will be well to note, here, its contents. 

Three points are made. 

a. We cannot explain the soul with the aid of any one of the 
four common elements, or even with the aid of all four, since the 
powers of the soul are not derivable from those elements (§ 66, 
Animorum ... nisi a deo). 

b. The soul is, therefore, some distinct nature, divine, eternal 
(§ 66, Singularis . . . necesse est). 

ce. The soul is like God: it is mind, unhampered, omniscient, 
self-moving, eternal (§ 66, Nec vero deus ipse to end). 

Point ¢ leads to the next thought treated by M. 

4. ‘If any one asks,’ he says, ‘where the soul is, we may reply, 
‘*Your question is of no importance; indeed, it is impertinent 
<§ 67>. We know that the soul exists, though we see it not. The 
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soul is known by its works, even as God is known by His works. 
The great powers of the soul justify our belief that the soul is 
divine, and so immortal’’’ (§§ 68-70, to in te est). 

5. A far more pertinent question is this: ‘What is the nature 
of the soul?’ (§ 70, Quae est ei natura? to end). 

This question leads to 

(¢) Third Metaphysical Proof (which is, however, barely 
touched), the homogeneity and the consequent indivisibility of the 
soul (§ 71, to tenebantur). 


The direct argument for the immortality of the soul is now com- 
plete. M. pauses to note 

(5) The Moral Consequences of a Belief in the Immortality of 
the Soul (§§ 71, His et talibus -75). 

‘Such a belief,’ says M., ‘ought to lead to a readiness to die, as 
it did in the ease of Socrates <§§ 71, His et talibus -73, to doctis 
esse faciendum>, even though long dwelling on the destiny of the 
soul may blind us to the facts of its destiny <§ 73, Nec vero to 
end>, and as it did in the case of Cato Uticensis and divers others 
<§ 74>, for the whole life of the philosopher is a rehearsing of 
death <§ 75, to consuescamus mori>. The philosopher should, 
therefore, be ready to quit life at a moment’s notice. Such readi- 
ness, furthermore, will help his soul, when it shall leave his body, 
at death, to find its way more easily and more speedily to its final 
abode of bliss’ (§ 75, Hoc, et dum erimus in terris, to end). 

(6) Transition to the Second Main Division of the Argument 
(§§ 76-81). 

(1’) The dialogue here is, in part, a summing-up of results thus 
far won (‘Death is not an evil: perchance it is man’s only real 
blessing’: § 76, to cum dis futuri sumus), in part a warning to A. 
to cling firmly to his newly acquired hope of immortality (§ 76, 
Quid refert?, to end), since many, including the Epicureans, Dicae- 
archus, and the Stoies, deny its soundness (§§ 77-78, to providebo). 
These opponents are, however, brushed lightly aside. To the Stoies 
alone is serious attention given. Their view is characterized as 
illogical and absurd (§ 78, Num quid igitur causae, to end). 

(2’) But Panaetius <a Stoic> remains (§ 79, to non probat). 
He sought to prove the mortality of the soul by three syllogisms 
(§ 79, Volt enim, to end). These syliogisms run as follows. 

(a) Quidquid natum est, id interit. 
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Animus natus est. 
Ergo, animus interit. 

The proof of his minor premise here Panaetius finds in the re- 
semblance of children to their parents (§ 79, Volt enim... in cor- 
poribus appareat). 

(B) Quidquid dolet, id aegrum esse potest. 

Animus dolet. 
Ergo, animus aeger esse potest. 
(§ 79, Alteram autem... aegrum esse quoque possit). 

(y) Quidquid aegrum esse potest, id interit. 

Animus aeger esse potest. 
Ergo, animus interit. 
(§ 79, Quod autem in morbum cadat to end). 

(3’) In his answer to Panaetius’s arguments, M. takes up Panae- 
tius’s points in reversé order. 

(a) The last two syllogisms he disposes of by saying that they 
are foreign to the discussion. The fact that Panaetius used them 
at all in this connection proves lack of insight on his part (§ 80, 
to disclusas putat). 

(6) The first syllogism M. endeavors to dispose of by showing 
the falsity of its minor premise. The argument runs thus. 

1. The resemblance of which Panaetius speaks comes out most 
strikingly in irrational (that is, soulless) creatures (§ 80, Zam 
similitudo .. . expertes). 

2. In rational creatures, the resemblance appears chiefly in parts 
of the body, not in the rational faculties (§ 80, hominum autem... 
exstat). 

3. Where likenesses do exist between the souls of children and 
the souls of their parents, those likenesses are due to like bodily 
conditions (§ 80, Multa enim to end). 

4. The resemblance, even in bodily matters, is far from universal 
(§ 81, to filii). 

These sections (§§ 76-81, to filii) strengthen the argument for 
the immortality of the soul by disposing of some of the considera- 
tions urged against it. 

(7) We have now a sharp recall of the discussion to its true 
theme: ‘Even if the soul perishes at death, death is not an evil’ 
(§ 81, Sed quid agimus? to end). 
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Part II of the Discussion Proper: §§ 82-111, 
to putabat ipsi 

Theme: ‘Even if the soul is not immortal, even if death is anni- 
hilation, death is not an evil.’ 

(1) Preliminary General Statement: ‘If the soul dies when 
the body dies, there is no evil postmortem, for then body and soul 
are, alike, wholly without consciousness’ (§ 82, to tertiuwm est). 

(2) Answers are now given to five objections to the view just 
set forth (§§ 82, Ubi igitur malum est -109, to ad mortuos perti- 
nere). 

(1’) Objection 1: ‘The actual separation of the soul from the 
body, i.e., the process of dying, is not painless’ (§ 82, An ipse animi 
discessus . . . dolore?). 

The answer is two-fold. 

(a) ‘Suppose this statement to be true: what of it?’ (§ 82, Ut 
credam .. . exiguum!). 

(6B) ‘It is not true. The process of dying is either wholly pain- 
less, or at any rate practically so’ <i.e., either there is no pain at 
all, or the pain lasts but for a moment> (§ 82, Sed falsum esse 
arbitror to end). 

(2’) Objection 2: ‘Death is an evil, because it involves a de- 
parture from the blessings of life’ (§ 83, to bona in vita). 

The answer includes the following points. 

(a) ‘The truth is, rather, that death takes us away from the 
ills of life. On this point see my Consolatio’ <§ 83, Vide ne. . 
possit, to quaerimus>. See, too, Hegesias, Callimachus, Plato <§§ 
83, Et quidem hoc ... a Hegesia -84, to incommoda>. Let my 
personal experience, too, be witness here. In these discussions, and 
in these experiences we have proof that death takes us away from 
the actual ills of life’ (§ 84, Possem to end). 

(6) ‘Even granting that, at the moment of death, a man is 
blessed with good fortune, it may well be that death is taking him 
away from potential, i.e., future, ills. Witness the case of Priam 
<§ 85>, or that of Pompey <§ 86, to calamitates>. A man ought 
always to be afraid of coming trouble. So, then, we see, death 
always takes men away from ills, whether those ills are actual or 
merely potential’ (§ 86, Haec morte effugiuntur to end). 

(y) ‘Grant for the sake of argument that death does take men 
away from the blessings of life: what of it? According to the 
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theory we are now following, death is annihilation. There is no 
consciousness after death. Hence the dead are not conscious that 
they lack the blessings of life. What distress, then, can that cir- 
cumstance occasion them?’ (§§ 87-88) 

(8) ‘That death does not rob men of blessings, but rather ushers 
them into blessings appears from the many instances in Roman 
history in which men despised death’ (§ 89). 

(3’) Objection 3: ‘The very fact that the dead lack conscious- 
ness is an evil’ (§ 90, At id... sine sensu esse). 

The answer includes the following points. 

(a) ‘This objection has no force, for the dead are not conscious 
of this lack of consciousness’ (§ 90, Odiosum, . .. to Romam cap- 
tam). 

(6B) An aside: ‘Grant that death brings annihilation, and, in 
consequence, complete loss of consciousness: a man should not 
thereby be deterred from doing to the full his duty to his country, 
his kin, ete.’ (§§ 90, Cur igitur -91, to consequatur). 

(y) ‘The uneonsciousness of the dead has its parallels in the 
unconsciousness of those who have not yet been born and in the 
unconsciousness of those who are sunk in sleep. These states are 
not states of misery’ (§§ 91, Natura vero... -92). 

(4’) Objection 4: ‘A premature death is a misery’ (§ 93, Pellan- 
tur... mori miserum esse). 

The answer runs as follows. 

(a) ‘Life was simply lent to us by Nature: it was not given to 
us by Nature. Further, Nature set no time for the recall of the 
loan, for the repayment of the loan. She is at liberty, therefore, 
to call in the loan whenever she will. To speak of a premature 
death is, therefore, to be guilty of a misuse of language’ (§ 93, 
Quod tandem tempus .. . to acceperas). 

(B) ‘If it be right at all to speak of a premature death, then, to 
be consistent, one should grieve most over the death of infants. 
But this no one does, not even those who prate most about pre- 
mature deaths’ (§ 93, Tidem ... Troilum). 

(y) ‘It is equally foolish to praise, as many do, the lot of those 
who die in advanced years, for they are in condition, if anybody 
is, to enjoy longer life’ (§§ 93, Eorum autem -94, to senectus). 

(8) ‘Let us probe this matter more deeply. The popular position 
with respect to it amounts to this: ‘‘To die after a long life is 
nothing: to die after a short life is misery.’’ Let us pause to con- 
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sider what meaning, if any, the terms long and short can have in 
this connection. We shall see at once that they are but relative 
terms’ (§ 94, Quae vero aetas longa est to end). 

(e) ‘This whole complaint is proof of weakness and smallness 
of mind. Learn, therefore, to esteem death lightly, and to value 
virtue only <§ 95>. Rise to the temper of a Theramenes <§ 96>, 
or of a Socrates <§§ 97-100, to finis esse nullus potest>, or of the 
nameless Spartan hero <§ 100, Sed quid ago to end>,* or of the 
rank and file of our own armies <§ 101, to arbitrarentur>, or of the 
Spartans at Thermopylae <§ 101, Pari animo... pugnabimus>, 
or of the famous Spartan mother <§ 102, to disciplina>, or of 
Theodorus <§ 102, Esto... putescat>. 

(5’) Objection 5: ‘Evil may befall one’s corpse’ (this objection 
is given only by implication, in § 102, in the words Cuius hoc dicto 
admoneor ... existimem). 

The answer takes the following course. 

(a) ‘What happens to their <sometime> bodies is a matter of 
indifference to the dead. They are utterly without consciousness’ 
(§§ 102, De qua Socrates -104). 

(B) Digression. In §§ 105-109 (as far as ad mortuos pertinere), 
M. turns aside to laugh at popular errors in connection with this 
topie. 

(3) With § 109, Sed profecto mors, M. passes to another phase 
of the question, ‘If death is annihilation, is death an evil?’ 

He makes the following points. 

(1’) ‘A well-spent life is the best helper toward that frame of 
mind which enables one to despise death <§ 109, to Sed profecto 
mors... munere>. To put it strongly, we may say, ‘‘There is 
nothing remaining to a man who has lived such a life except to 
die’’’ (§ 109, Multa mihi ipsi to vixisse videamur). 

(2’) ‘One who has lived the kind of life just described may con- 
fidently hope for an immortality of fame. He will be ready, yes, 
more than ready, to die’ (§§ 109, Quamquam ... -111, putabat 
ipsi). 

3 The words Ne ego haud paulo . . . finis esse nullus potest (§§ 99-100) are 


a commentary on §$§ 95-99 that breaks for a moment the thread of the argu- 
ment. 


4 Note that here, as in Cato Maior §§ 77-84, and in Pro Archia, $$ 26-29, 


Cicero does not properly distinguish immortality of fame and true immortality 
of the soul. 
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C. Brief Summing-up (§§ 111, Ego autem tibi quidem -112, to 
mortem non ducerem in malis). 


D. Epilogus: §§ 112, Num igitur . . . desideramus? -119, to fir- 
miorem. 

(1) Preliminaries: ‘An epilogus is not necessary, is it?’ ‘Oh, 
by all means let us have an epilogus’ (§ 112, Num igitur .. . desi- 


deramus? to end). 

(2) The Epilogus Proper: §§ 113-119, to firmiorem. 

(1’) ‘The gods have repeatedly pronounced death a blessing’ 
(§§ 113-116, non defuit). 

(2’) ‘The readiness of men to die pro patria points in the same 
direction’ (§ 116, Clarae vero mortes, to end). 

(3’) ‘We should, therefore, be so minded as to welcome death 
whenever it shall come’ (§§ 117-119, to firmiorem). 

E. Closing Sentences: § 119, Optime, inquam to end. 

The purpose of these sentences is partly to bring the discussion 
of Book 1 to a close, partly to prepare for the discussion of the 
morrow; that is, to prepare for Book 2. 


There are sure to be important by-products of such analyses as 
I have attempted in this paper, and in its predecessors, listed in 
the third paragraph of the present paper. One such by-product, 
of prime importance, is the knowledge that the conventional division 


of classical Latin works into paragraphs and sections, a conven-' 


tional division that, to be sure, cannot now be discarded, because 
it has found its way into Dictionaries, Grammars, and Handbooks 
of all sorts, is, very often, hopelessly illogical, and utterly out of 
harmony with any real and penetrating analysis of the works into 
their component parts. In The Classical Weekly, VIII (1915), 177, 
I pointed out how, by a right analysis of Cicero, De Officiis, Book 
1, and a correct remarking and renumbering of sections and chap- 
ters, I had shown, in American Journal of Philology, XXVIII 
(1907), 56-65, that §§ 7-8 of Book 1 may well have come, exactly 
as they stand in the manuscripts, from Cicero’s pen. If so, certain 
strictures made by some modern editors on these sections have been 
wide of the mark. In a footnote covering the greater part of pages 
58-59 of the same article, I worked out a complete resectioning of 
Cicero, De Officiis, Books 1-3, complete. In my other articles I 
have, where it was necessary, offered like suggestions. In doing 
so, I have sought to observe the following principles: (1) the 
limits assigned to individual sections (the subdivisions of chapters) 
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should correspond to the limits of sharply defined thoughts; (2) 
only sections dealing with kindred thoughts should be grouped in 
a paragraph; (3) sections dealing with kindred thoughts should 
be grouped in a paragraph. 

I subjoin the results of an examination of Cicero, Tusculanae 
Disputationes, Book 1, in the light of these principles. A reader 
who will take the trouble to work through this paper again with 
what follows constantly before him will, I am convinced, realize 
fully how much easier it would be to follow Cicero’s thought if 
the book were marked, in paragraphs and sections, only as is here 
suggested, or, should that be too violent a break with convention, 
it the markings here recommended were to be added to the con- 
ventional markings on the margins of the editions of the book. 

§ 5 at present is made up of the last three or four lines of Chap- 
ter II and the first ten or eleven lines of Chapter III. It deals now 
with three subjects—mathematies, oratory, and philosophy. It 
should begin where Chapter III begins, with Ai contra oratorem.... 
Kiihner, Tischer-Sorof, Rockwood, Nutting, rightly make a para- 
graph begin at this point. § 6 should begin with Philosophia iacwit 
..., and extend as far as it does at present. § 5 would then deal 
with oratory alone, § 6 with philosophy alone. 

In what follows I shall be obliged, for lack of space, to omit, as 
a rule, the justification for the changes proposed in the limits of 
sections and chapters, or for suggestions that new paragraphs should 
be marked at different places.° 

§ 8 should begin one sentence earlier, with Ponere iubebam .. ., 
two lines above. § 11 should begin where Chapter VI now begins, 
six lines above. § 13 should begin one sentence earlier, with Non 
dico fortasse. . ., two lines above, § 14 with Quoniam me verbo pre- 
mis, six lines above. § 15 and Chapter VIII should begin with 
Age, iam concedo. . ., six lines above, § 16 with Jam agnosco Grae- 
cum, four lines above, § 17 with Non postulo id quidem. . ., four 
lines above. 

>In the rest of this paper I shall have before me constantly the edition of 
Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes I, III, V, by H. C. Nutting (Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1909). The full, clear page makes this edition particularly available 
for the present purposes. I shall refer also, often, to the edition of Book 1, to- 
gether with the Somnium Scipionis, by Frank Ernest Rockwood (Boston, Ginn 
and Company, 1903). Less often I shall refer to two editions of the complete 
work: that by Raphael Kiihner (Hanover, 1874), and that by Gustav Tischer 
(eighth edition, by Gustav Sorof, Berlin, Weidmann, 1884). 


Unless it is otherwise stated, all four editions require the corrections or im- 
provements suggested here. 
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Chapter IX, which at present begins within § 17, should begin 
with Mors igitur ipsa. .., where § 18 now begins, eight lines below. 
This marking would well differentiate the monologue that follows 
from the quasi-dialogue that has preceded. 

§ 20 should begin where Chapter X now begins, with Sed haec 
quidem, six lines above. A new section, § 20 A, should be marked 
to begin with Xenocrates . . ., three lines below where § 20, at pres- 
ent, is marked to begin. As matters now stand, the account of 
Aristoxenus (seven lines in all) oceupies the end of § 19 and the 
beginning of § 20. 

A new section, § 22 A, should be marked to begin with Nisi quae 
me forte fugiunt ..., the opening words of Chapter XI. A new 
paragraph’ might well begin here, rather than at Cuperem equidem 


utrumque .. ., nine lines below, as at present. 
§ 24 should begin with Quod malle te intellego . . ., three lines 
above, § 27 with Auctoribus quidem . . ., five lines above. A new 


section, § 27 A, should be marked at Jtaque unum .. ., the point at 
which § 27 now begins. Here the first historical argument begins. 
See Analysis B, (4), (1’), (a). 

Chapter XIII should begin with § 30, twelve lines below where 
it now begins. 

§ 37 should begin with Quam eorum opinionem .. ., one line above, 
§ 38 with Has tamen imagines . . ., three lines above, § 39 with Sed 
redeo ad antiquos . . ., two lines above, at the point at which Chap- 
ter XVII begins. 

A new section, § 41 A, should be marked at Dicaearchum vero... , 
where Chapter XVIII begins. § 42 should begin with Is autem 
animus ..., three lines below. This marking would make §§ 42-43 
a compact unit, dealing with the thought that, after death, the soul 
will mount to the fires that feed the stars. See Analysis, B, (4), 
(e), 3, ©. 

§ 45 should begin with Chapter XX, five lines below, § 49 with 
Nec tamen . . ., four lines below, § 51 with Mihi quidem .. ., two 
lines below. Chapter XXIII should begin with Sed si qualis sit 
animus ..., four lines above. 

In Rockwood’s edition § 62 begins with Ex hacne tibi terrena.... 
In Nutting it begins, rightly, with quid, one line above.® 


6 Kiihner so marks. 


7 Because of lack of space, it will be feasible only occasionally to call atten- 
tion to possible improvements in the paragraphing. 


8In Kiihner it begins with aut qui primus, one line below! 
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1 § 67 should begin with Ubi igitur . . . mens?, two lines below. 
, § 69 should begin with tum globum, seven lines above. A new 
$ section, § 69 A, should be marked as beginning at tum multitudinem 


pecudum, seven lines below the point at which § 69 now begins. By 
this arrangement § 69 would have to do, wholly, with the beauties 


1 | of the earth, § 69 A with the animalia on the earth (including man). 
7 § 71 and Chapter XXIX should begin together, with In quo 
4 igitur loco est?, seven lines above. A new paragraph should begin 
, here, not with § 71, as at present. A new section, § 71 A, should 
be marked to begin where § 71 now begins, with Jn animi autem i 
cognitione.... 


Chapter XXX and § 72 should both begin with His et talibus 
rationibus adductus, eight lines above. Here begins the discussion 
of the moral consequences of a belief in immortality. See Analysis, 


: B, (5). 
} Chapter XX XI and § 75 should begin with Tota enim philoso- 
phorum vita ...., one line above. 


§ 78 should begin with Num non vis .. ., three lines above, where 
i Chapter XXXII begins. A paragraph should begin here. A new 
section, § 78 A, should be marked to begin with Num quid igitur 
est causae.. .? 
Chapter XX XIII should begin with Bene reprehendis . . ., twelve 4 
‘ lines above, with § 79, as marked in Nutting. In Kiihner and in 
Rockwood, § 79 is marked as beginning one line lower, with Cre- 
damus igitur Panaetio...? At this point (Bene reprehendis) 
begins the refutation of Panaetius’s views. See Analysis, B, (6), 
(?. ; 


§ 82 and Chapter XXXIV should both begin with Sed quid 


Meat Sane 


, agimus ?, six lines above. A new paragraph, too, should begin here, 

iF not, as at present, with § 82, as now marked. 

i Chapter XXXVI should begin where § 87 begins, with Sed hoc 
ipsum concedatur .. ., six lines below.® 


Chapter XXXVIII should begin with Natura vero si se sic 
habet . . ., eight lines below. § 92 should begin at the same point, 
six lines above the point at which it is now marked to begin. Rock- 
wood rightly makes a paragraph begin at the point where I would 
have Chapter XX XVIII and § 92 begin. Nutting wrongly makes 
paragraphs begin at §§ 91 and 92, as now marked. 


® Tischer-Sorof so mark. 
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In Nutting, § 94 begins, rightly, with Eoruwm autem qui... for- 
tuna laudatur. In Kiihner, Tischer-Sorof, and Rockwood it is 
marked, quite wrongly, to begin with the next sentence, one line 
below. 

§ 97 begins quite rightly, in Nutting, with Vadit...carcerem.... 
In Kiihner, Tischer-Sorof, and Rockwood it begins with the pre- 
ceding sentence, one line above. Chapter XLI should begin with 
Vadit . . . carcerem, five lines above the point at which, at present, 
it begins. A new section, § 97 A, should begin where, at present, 
Chapter XLI begins, with ‘‘Magna me’’ inquit ‘‘spes tenet .. .’’ 
Kiihner, Tischer-Sorof, and Rockwood wrongly make a new para- 
graph begin here. 

Chapter XLII should begin with Nos autem teneamus .. ., five 
lines below, where § 100 begins. A new paragraph should begin 
here, not, as in Nutting and in Rockwood, at Sed quid ego Socra- 
tem ..., five lines below. 

§ 102 should begin with Esto, fortes et duri Spartitae .. ., three 
lines below, where Chapter XLIII now begins. Chapter XLIII 
should begin with Cuius hoc dicto admoneor . . ., seven lines below. 
Nutting rightly marks a new paragraph here. Rockwood makes 
the paragraph begin with Esto. 

§ 107 should begin with Tenendum est igitur . . ., one line below. 
§ 109 should begin with Sed profecto mors . . ., two lines below, as 
in Nutting. Kiihner, Tischer-Sorof, and Rockwood make it begin 
with Quantum autem... sit ..., three lines above. 

§ 111 should begin with Secundis vero suis rebus . . . , two lines 
above. A new section, § 111 A, should be marked to begin at Ego 
autem tibi quidem. ... Chapter XLVII should begin here, twelve 
lines above the point at which it now begins. Nutting rightly 
marks a new paragraph at the point where I would make § 111 A 
begin. 

§ 112 should begin with Num igitur .. . epilogum desideramus?, 
five lines below. Chapter XLVIII should begin with § 113, rather 
than with Adfertur etiam .. ., in § 114, twenty-one lines below. A 
new section, § 114 A, should be marked to begin with Adfertur 
etiam. ... 

Chapter XLIX should begin with Quae cum ita sint . . ., five lines 
below, at § 117. 


be 














A FRENCH SOURCE FOR JOHN DAVIES OF 
HEREFORD’S SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By RutH L. ANDERSON 
University of Iowa 


Among the somewhat unwieldy words of John Davies of Here- 
ford, the two poems, Miruwm in Modum and the Microcosmos,' have 
to do largely with the functioning of the soul. Courthope? and 
the Cambridge History of English Literature® agree that Sir John 
Davies’ Nosce Teipsum* formed the basis of the first and that 
Joshua Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas’ Semaines® provided 
a model for the ‘‘uninspired verse’’ of the second. In a recent 
article® Professor Louis I. Bredvold attempts to show that Nosce 
Teipsum follows a French work written by Peter de la Primaudaye 
and translated into English by ‘‘T.B.’’ in 1594 under the title, 
The Second Part of the French Academie. My purpose is to show 
that John Davies of Hereford drew his theory of the soul directly 
from La Primaudaye and that Mirum in Modum and the Micro- 
cosmos are much closer to The French Academie in both thought 
and language than is Nosce Teipsum. The evidence consists in 
numerous parallel passages, some of which I shall quote in detail 
or cite by reference. 

Consider first descriptions of the internal senses. After a brief 
account of ‘‘the Imaginative vertue,’’’ ‘‘the powre Fantasticall’’® 


1 The Complete Works of John Davies of Hereford, 2 vols., A. B. Grosart, 
ed., 1878. Vol. I. 


2A History of English Poetry, III, 124-125. : 

3 IV, 151. 

+The Works in Verse and Prose, of Sir John Davies, 3 vols., A. B. Grosart 
ed., 1869. I, 39-162. 


> The Complete Works of Joshua Sylvester, 2 vols., A. B. Grosart, ed., 1880. 
Vol. I. 

6‘*The Sources Used by Davies in ‘Nosce Teipsum’,’’ PMLA, XXXVIII 
(1923), 745-769. 
_™La Primaudaye, The French Academie. Fully Discoursed and finished in 
foure Bookes. London, 1618, pp. 409-410. Unless otherwise indicated my ref- 
erences are all to this edition rather than to the edition of 1594. The transla- 
tion is the same. 
8 Mirum in Modum, p. 6. 


’ 
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which, as the eye of the soul, receives impressions from the outer 
senses, and thus knows things that are absent as well as that which 
is present, La Primaudaye and John Davies of Hereford name the 
receptive faculty of the mind common sense and reserve the term 
imagination, or fantasy, for the power which elaborates ideas. 
When two writers hold orthodox views as to any psychological 
function or faculty, identity in thought can hardly be accepted as 
a trustworthy indication of borrowing. In the following passages, 
dealing with common-sense and imagination, one should note, there- 
fore, not so much parallels in thought as similarities in diction: 


The Common sense is so called, because it is the first of all the internall 
senses of which we are to speake, as also the Prince & Lord of all the externall 
senses, who are his messengers and seruants to minister and make relation unto 
him of things in common. For it receiueth all the images and shapes that are 
offered and brought vnto it by them, yea all the kindes and resemblances of 
materiall things, which they haue receiued only from without, as a> glasse 
doth: and al this for no other cause, but that they should discerne and seuer 
euery thing according to it owne nature & propertie, and afterward communi- 
cate them to the internall senses. . . . Wee must then obserue, that the ex- 
ternall senses haue no iudgement of that which they outwardly receiue but by 
meanes of the common sense, unto which they make relation and then that 
iudgeth: so that they ende where that beginneth. 

Moreouer this facultie of the fantasie is sudden, & so farre from stayednes, 
that euen in the time of sleep it hardly taketh any rest, but is always occupied 
in dreaming & doting, yea euen about those things neuer haue bin, shalbe, or 
ean be. For it stayeth not in that which is shewed unto it by the senses that 
serue it, but taketh what pleaseth it, and addeth thereunto or diminisheth, 
changeth and rechangeth, mingleth and unmingleth, so that it cutteth asunder 
and seweth up againe as it listeth. So that there is nothing but the fantasie 
will imagine and counterfaite, if it haue any matter and foundation to worke 
upon... .9 


With the two passages compare the following from Mirum in 
Modum: 


The Common-sence (whose locall scituation, 
The Fore head holdeth hath that name assign’d: 
Because it first takes common information 
Of all the outward Sences in their kinde. 
Ordain’d to sort and seuer eu’ry thing, 
According to its nature properly ; 
Which th’ outward Sences to this Sence doe bring, 
And then transmitteth it successiuely, 
To each more inward Sences faculty. 


The outward Sences then, cannot discerne, 
What they doe apprehend but by this Sence, 
Of which those Sences all their science learne: 
And vnto which their skill haue reference, 


® The above passages, which I find it convenient to insert from Professor 
Bredvold’s transcription (Joc. cit., pp. 753-754), may be found, together with a 
fuller account of the internal senses, on pp. 414ff. of the 1618 edition. Cf. espe- 
cially pp. 417-418 (memory) and Mirum in Modum, p. 9. 
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As it referres all to th’ Intelligence, 

Making a through-fare of the Fantacie, 

Which doth so forme reforme, and it deformes, 

As pleaseth hir fantasticke faculty ; 

Not pleased with what the common Sence informes, 
But in the Minde makes calmes, or stirreth Stormes. 


This Pow’r is pow’refull yet is most vnstaid; 
Shee resteth not, though Sleepe the Corpes arrest: 
She doates, and dreames, and makes the Minde afraide, 
With visions vaine, wherewith she is opprest. 
And from things likely, things vnlikely wrest: 
She is the Ape of Nature, which can doe, 
By imitation what she doth indeed, 
And if shee haue hir Patterns adde therto 
A thousand toyes which in hir Bowells breede: 
Without which patterns, she cannot proceede.1° 


Essentially the same thought appears in Nosce Teipswm and in 
various other writings of the period, for the psychology expressed 
here is orthodox Elizabethan theory. A comparison of the passages 
quoted above, however, will show that John Davies of Hereford 
not only uses the same details that La Primaudaye uses but pre- 
sents them in the same order. Verbal similarities, although by 
no means so striking as in some other places, are frequent. Note, 
for example, such expressions as ‘‘seuer eu’ry thing,’’ ‘‘according 
to its nature properly,’’ ‘‘vnstaid,’’ and ‘‘doates, and dreames.’’ 
Particularly close resemblances in thought and in phraseology will 
be found in the following parallels. The first has to do with reason: 


In the minde of man there shineth alwaies this naturall light that is giuen 
unto him aboue that which beasts haue, I mean Reason, which serueth to guide 
the soule and spirite amidst the darknesse of errour and ignorance, to the ende 
they may be able to discerne trueth from falsehood, and the true Good from 
the false, as wee see the light serueth the eyes to keep us, and to cause us to 
see in darknesse. Therefore we sayde before, that there was a double dis- 
course of reason in man; whereof the one is Theoricall and Speculatiue, which 
hath Trueth for his ende, and hauing found it goeth no farther. The other is 
Practical, hauing Good for his end, which being found it stayeth not there, but 
passeth forward to the Will, which God hath ioined unto it, to the end it should 
loue, desire and follow the Good, and Contrariwise hate, eschew and turne away 
from euill. . . . Imagination and fantasie, being neerer to the corporall 
senses, draw the soule to those things that are bodily: but the reason and the 
spirite pricke it forwarde, and cause it to lift up it selfe to more excellent 
things. For the spirite (which the Philosophers expresse by Understanding) 
mounteth up unto those things that cannot be knowen nor comprehended of 
imagination and fantasie, nor of any sense.11 

Thus Reason in the Soule is as hir eye, 

Wherewith she see’th the well linckt chaine of Causes, 
And vseth euery Sences facultie, 

To find what is included in their clauses, 


—_ 


10 Mirum in Modum, pp. 7-8. 
11 French Academie, 1594, pp. 171-172; quoted by Bredvold, loc. cit., p. 755. 
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Yet cannot lift her lowly looke so hie, 

Without re’nforcing of hir sight by pauses: 
For since darke Sinne eclipst hir natiue light, 
She see’th but by degrees, and not out-right.... 


Thus Reasons reach is high and most profound, 
Whose deep discourse is two-fold, which depends, 
On Speculation, and on Practise sound; 
The first hath Truth, the last hath Good for ends; 
The Speculation rests when Truth is found. 
But Practise, when that Good it apprehends, 
It staies not there, but to the Will proceedes, 
And with that Good the Will it freely feeds.... 


Yet this breeds ’bate twixt Reas’n and Fantacie: 
For Fantacie beeing neere the outward Sences, 
Allures the Soule to loue things bodily ; 
But Reason mounts to higher Excellences, 
And moves the spirit her nimble wings to trie, 
In pursuite of diuine intelligences, 

Who in the iawes of Fantasie doth set 

A Snaffle to o’re-rule her wilde coruet.12 


If one places beside these stanzas Sir John Davies’ description 
of reason, the dependence of Mirum in Modum upon The French 
Academie rather than upon Nosce T'eipsum becomes obvious im- 
mediately : 


The Wit, the pupill of the Soule’s cleare eye, 
And in man’s world, the onely shining starre; 
Lookes in the mirror of the Fantasie, 

Where all the gatherings of the Senses are. 


From thence this power the shapes of things abstracts, 
And them within her passive part receiues; 

Which are enlightned by that part which acts, 

And so the formes of single things perceiues. 


But after, by discoursing to and fro, 
Anticipating, and comparing things; 
She doth all universall natures know, 
And all effects into their causes brings. 


When she rates things and moues from ground to ground, 
The name of Reason she obtaines by this: 

But when by Reason she the truth hath found, 

And standeth fixt, she VNDERSTANDING is. . . .15 


Another parallel deals with varying degrees of knowledge: 


. we are now to obserue and note this, that the knowledge of things 
which we haue by the outward senses, is as if wee beheld the shadowes of 
them: and that knowledge which we haue by the common sence, by Imagina- 
tion and Fantasie, is as if we did lokke vpon the images which represent vnto 
vs those things whereof they are images more liuely and cleerely then their 


12 Mirum in Modum, pp. 9-10. 
13 Nosce Teipsum, loc. cit., pp. 116-117. 
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shadowes can doe. And the knowledge we haue by vnderstanding .. . is as if 
we viewed not onely the shadowes or images of things, but also their very 
bodies, which is more. And that knowledge which we haue by reason is as if, 
besides all this, we saw their effects and vertues: Therefore there is as much 
difference betweene the knowledge that a man may haue by euery one of these 
faculties and powers, as there is betwixt the shadowe, and image, and body, and 
effects or vertues of one and the same thing, to the end that the nature thereof 
may be throughly knowne.14 


John Davies of Hereford very clearly follows La Primaudaye: 


The iudgement which the outward Sences giue, 

Is eu’n as if we saw the shade of things, 

And what we from the Fantacie receiue, 

Is as it were their liuely picturings. 

The Intellect (which seldome doth deceiue) 

Doth shew the substance of those shadowings: 
But that which Reas’n presenteth to the Minde, 
Is their effects and virtues in their kinde.15 


Borrowing is equally obvious in the Microcosmos. The extent 
to which the poem depends upon The French Academie is particu- 
larly evident in descriptions of the affections. Both writers divide 
them into those which go before judgment and those which follow 
after it. The two passages, of which I quote only a part, show many 
similarities in diction: 


Notwithstanding it is true, that the heart is not mooued before there hath 
beene some iudgement to determine, whether that which is then offred vnto it 
be good or euill. But because the motions of our spirit and minde are very 
light and sodaine, and neede not so long time, as otherwise is requisite for vs if 
we will take good heed to our matters, hereof it is that they seeme to vs many 
times to prevent and go before iudgment is giuen, when indeed they follow it.16 

Yet true it is that Hart cannot be mov’d, 

Ere Iudgment doomes what’s good or badd for it; 
Then Harte’s desires by her must be approv’d, 

Or els the Hart cannot desire a whit: 

For what she holds vnmeet, it thinks vnfitt. 

But for the motions of the Minde are free, 

And neede not stay, as it is requisit, 

So before Iudgment doe they seeme to Bee, 
Although they follow her as bond and free.17 


Further resemblances will appear in the following passages: 


And as the affections are quickly bred one of another, so some of them are 
bridled & restrained by others ... great ioy is lessened through griefe, and 
enuy through mercy, or through feare. And one griefe altereth another, when 
it is greater: and feare maketh griefe to be forg[o]tten, and causeth the lame 
to runne. To be short, these sundry motions of affections are like to stormy 
waues and billowes, which being driuen one of another, doe either augment or 


14 French Academie, p. 418. 
15 Mirum in Modum, p. 9. 
16 French Academie, p. 454. 
17 Microcosmos, p. 30. 
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diminish, or wholly oppresse one another. Wherefore the like happeneth in tle 
motion of our affections, that commeth to passe in a sedition and ciuill dis- 
sention, in which no man considereth who is the worthyer person to obey and 
follow him, but who is the stronger and most mightie. So in the fight of the 
affections there is no respect had to that which is most iust, but onely to that 
which is strongest and most violent, and which hath gotten such power ouer 
the soule that it hath wholy subdued her to it selfe which thing we ought to 
stand in feare of.18 

And, as Affections one another breede, 

By one another so are they restrain’d: 

Ioy woundeth Griefe, & Griefe makes Ioy to bleede; 

And so the rest are by the rest refrain’d, 

As by the Stronge the weaker are constrain’d: 

As when curst Thetis chiding knitts the Brow, 

Her Billowes proud, that either’s pride disdaine, 

Thrusts out each other: So, when Passions flow, 


The greater doe the lesser overthrow. 

And oft it fares in our Minde’s Common-weale, 
As in a Cwuill-warre the case doth stande; 

Where no mann’s careful of his Countrie’s heale, 
Or who of right should al the rest commaund, 
But follow him that hath the strongest hand: 
So, in Affection’s sight ther’s no respect 

To the Minde’s good, or how it should be scand, 
But (inconsiderate) they both reiect, 

And doe as strongest Passion doth direct.19 


There is nothing in Nosce Teipsum from which John Davies of 
Hereford could have derived these stanzas. Phraseology, as well 
as thought, points unmistakably to The French Academie. 

A more striking situation arises when we consider cases in which 
La Primaudaye and John Davies of Hereford agree in presenting 
doctrines or details not elsewhere found in the works of their con- 
temporaries. Take this, for instance, from La Primaudaye. It is 
a description of the animal virtue, a faculty of the soul which re- 
sides in the brain: 


— . it is diuided into 3. kindes: the first is called Principal, the second 
Sensitive, the third Motive. The Principall is diuided by some into three kinds, 
by others into fiue. They which make fiue sortes, distinguish betweene the 
common sense, the imagination, and the fantasie, making them three: and for 
the fourth they adde Reason, or the iudging faculty: and for the fift, Mem- 
orte. They that make but three kinds differ not from the other, but onely in 
that they comprehend all the former three vnder the common sence, or vnder 
one of the twaine, whether it be the other imagination or the fantasie. As for 
the Sensitive facultie, it comprehendeth the vertues of the fiue corporall senses. 
... As for the Motive vertue, it comprehendeth the moouing of all the out- 
ward parts of the body from one place to another. . . .20 


18 French Academie, p. 465. 

19 Microcosmos, pp. 39-40. Cf. respectively Microcosmos and French Acad- 
emie, pp. 25-26 and 441 ff.; 30 and 455; 35 and 455; 39 and 463; 73 and 496- 
497. 

20 French Academie, p. 401. 
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This identical classification and description of the powers arising 
from the animal virtue I have not found elsewhere, except in John 
Davies of Hereford’s brief treatment of the soul, 


Wherein three Faculties still working be, 
Animall, Vitall, and the Naturall: 
The Animall diuided is in three, 
Motiue, Sensitive, and Principall. 
The Principall hath three parts speciall, 
Imagination, Reason, Memory. 
The power Sensitive includes the powres 
Of the externall Senses seu’rally. 
The Motive powre, the Corps to stirre procures, 
As long as Vitall faculty indures.21 


Compare also the lines: 


Imagination, Fancie, Common-sence, 

In nature brooketh oddes or vnion, 

Some makes them one, and some makes difference, 
But wee will vse them with distinction, 

With sence to shunne the Sence confusion.22 


In the psychological treatises of the Renaissance are three prin- 
cipal views regarding the relation of the powers of thought to the 
brain. Certain writers, including Sir John Davies,”* call common 
sense, imagination or fantasy, and memory the inner senses and 
assign each to a separate cell of the organ. Others oppose localiza- 


tion.** La Primaudaye and John Davies of Hereford place common 
sense, imagination, and fantasy—three powers or one—in the fore- 
most, reason in the middle, and memory in the hindmost ventricle.*° 
The former describes reason as a power which judges without ap- 
peal; apparently he follows his contemporaries in attributing the 
faculty to man’s noblest nature, the rational ‘‘soul.’’ Most writers 
do not make the highest forms of apprehension dependent upon 
any particular part of the brain.?® 


21 Mirum in Modum, p. 6. 

22 Ibid., p. 7. 

23 Nosce Teipsum, loc. cit., pp. 110ff. 

24 Vide John Huarte, Examen de Ingenios, translated into English by ‘‘R. 
C.’’ from an Italian translation, London, 1596, pp. 51 ff.; Charron, Of Wisdom, 
3 bks, George Stanhope tr., London, 1697. Bk. I, p. 111. 

25 French Academie, pp. 414 and 416-417; Mirum in Modum, p. 7. 

26It is probable that this localization of reason, together with the entire 
description of the animal virtue as given by La Primaudaye and John Davies 
of Hereford, may be traced to Bartholomaeus Anglicus’ De Proprietatibus 
Rerum. Batman, in his translation of the work, divides the animal virtue into 
three parts, ordinative, sensitive, and motive, which correspond apparently to 
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Here, then, is a difference between La Primaudaye and Sir John 
Davies. The latter holds the more commonly accepted notion that 
reason is not localized in its operation. Whereas the French author 
confines in the forepart of the brain common-sense, imagination, 
and fantasy and separates the function of common-sense from that 
of the other two, which he says need not be distinguished, Sir John 
Davies makes synonymous the terms common-sense and imagina- 
tion, and assigns fantasy to the middle cell.*? 

Professor Bredvold has pointed out that Sir John Davies de- 
scribes an intellectual memory not mentioned by La Primaudaye.* 
It should be noted also that the two authors differ in their classifica- 
tion of the passions. Nosce Teipsum presents a six-fold division ;*" 
The French Academie* and the Microcosmos*! make only a four- 
fold division. These differences should be considered in any final 


the principal, the sensitive, and the motive virtues of which La Primaudaye 
writes. Of the first Batman says: 

‘‘That part that is named Ordinatiua, fulfilleth the brayne by it selfe a:one. 
For in the first part in the formost chamber it ordeineth the fantasie or imag: 
ination: in the middle chamber it ordeineth the vertue estimatiue and reason. 
And againe in the uttermost chamber it maketh perfect the memorie, and the 
memorial acte . . . . ‘* (Batman vppon Bartholome, His Booke De Proprieta- 
tibus Rerum, London, 1582. Bk. III, ech. 16). In Bk. III, ch. 10, he states 
that the ‘‘reason sensible or verture Estimatiua’’ is master of the middle cell, 
Logica. 

27 Nosce Teipsum, loc. cit., pp. 110-11. 

28 ‘Davies’ Sources for ‘ Nosce Teipsum,’ ‘‘ loc. cit., p. 768. 

29 loc. cit., p. 115. 

30 Bk. I, eh. 3. 

31 P, 27, Again there is a suggestion of Batman. Compare the following 
passages, quoted respectively from Batman (op. cit., Bk. III, ch. 6) and from 
John Davies of Hereford (Microcosmos, loc. cit., p. 27): 

‘¢. , . it [soul] hath three manner of vertues, one is Racionalis, whereby it 
taketh heede to the thing that is true: The other is ealled Concupiscibilis, 
whereby it taketh heed to the thing that is good, the third is called Irascibilis, 
and thereby it taketh heed to the thing that is great and huge, and to the thing 
that is euerlasting. In the Rationali is knowledge of the truth, in Concupisci- 
bili, wil and desire of good thing: in Irascibili is flight of contrary, that is, 
of euill. . . . All the wits come of that vertue Rational and apprehensiue. 
All affections and desire, of Concupiscibili and Irascibili. Which affections bee 
foure, that is to say, lov, Hope, Dreade and Sorrowe.’’ 

‘*For three Powres speciall in the Soule reside, 
Reason, Concupiscence, and ardent Ire, 
The first, to Truthe’s obscure abiding guides; 
The second, good-things gladly doth desire; 
The third, doth from the contrarie retire: 
In bowells of the first the Wits are bred; 
Th’ Affectes are forg’d in both the others’ fire; 
In nomber fowre, Ioy, Hope, Sorow, and Dread, 
Which from the last powres spring, as from their head.’’ 
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conclusion regarding the dependence of Nosce Teipsum upon The 
French Academie. 

The latter work and the Microcosmos include a description of the 
sensitive appetite which differs in some respects from that given 
by other writers. According to La Primaudaye there are two kinds: 


For either it is made with touching, or without touching. Pleasure and griefe 
belong properly to the first kinde, and the instruments and seates thereof are 
in the sinewes, or els in that small sinewy skinne, which giueth the sense. For 
those things delight the sinewes which agree with their nature, and looke what 
is contrary vnto them, the same affecteth them with griefe, which tendeth to 
their destruction, as delight procureth their preseruation. 


The kind which is made with touch has no part in will or in im- 
agination : 


For whether he will or no, he shall be subiect to hunger & thirst, and shall 
in the same maner feel things as they are applyed vnto him, if he be so dis- 
posed in body as he ought to be. 


The affections that are bred without touch reside in the heart. They 
‘‘follow knowledge, and either seeke after or reiect, that which is 
offered vnto them.’’*? John Davies of Hereford agrees with La 
Primaudaye in thought and in language: 


The sensitiue desire is two-fold too, 

From sense the first, the last comes not that way, 
The first, to toy and griefe is fixed so, 

That no force can it from the same vndoe 


For in the sinewes (Feeling’s instruments) 
This pow’r is plac’d, or in the Synewy skin: 
And that the Synewes ioyes, or discontents, 
That wel, or ill, affecteth them within: 

By heate, or cold, they paine, or pleasure wyn, 
As they to them are wel, or ill applied. 

For sense and motion synewes made haue bin 
That by them paine or pleasure should be tride, 
And make our Bodies moue on ev’ry side. 


Nor doe these Appetites wait on the will, 

Ne from the Phantazie doe they proceede, 

For wil we, nil, we, we shal hunger stil, 

When food’s with-drawn, that should our Bodies feed; 
And we shall feele what sense affects with speede, 

How ere the wil or Phantazy impung; 

We may abstaine from nurrishment in deede, 

But then thereby much more for it we long, 

And Flesh wil pine with paine, if hunger-stung. 


But th’other Appetites bredd without touch, 
Are forged by the thoughts or Phantazie ; 
These, disereete Nature in the hart doth couch, 
Which be Affectes that lurke in secresie, 


82 French Academie, p. 349. 
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Be’ng motions of the harte’s Hart properlie: 
These wait on witt, and choose or else reiect 
What it holds deerest, or doth most defie; 
So Witt’s the cause, and they are the effect, 
That loue, or loath, as witt doth them direct.33 
It will be obvious at a glance that the resemblances between La 
Primaudaye and John Davies of Hereford are much closer than 
those cited by Professor Bredvold between La Primaudaye and 
Sir John Davies. It cannot of course be said definitely that Sir 
John Davies did not borrow from La Primaudaye; but, in the 
main, the resemblances between them are in those general points 
of the psychology of the age which may be found in much the same 
form in the writings of various authors. The connection between 
Mirum in Modum and the Microcosmos, on the one hand, and the 
translation of The French Academie, on the other, is so immediate 
in arrangement, substance, and language that we may be sure that 
we have found in La Primaudaye’s work an actual source for the 
two poems of John Davies of Hereford. Mirwm in Modum and 
the Microcosmos supplement each other in that they give a com- 
plete system of Elizabethan psychology, and this system, in details 
as well as in fundamental theory, was derived from The French 
Academie. Whether the poems are original in other respects I 
have made no attempt to discover. 


33 Microcosmos, p. 24. 
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TARTUFFE AGAIN 


By Exuuiott M. GRANT 
Smith College 


A number of recent publications testify to the vitality of 
Moliére’s masterpiece Tartuffe. In the Revue hebdomadaire for 
January 10, 1925, M. Arnavon published an amazing article on 
‘Qui était Tartuffe et d’ot venait-il?’’ M. Baumal added Tar- 
tuffe et ses Avatars to his group of studies on Moliére. Professor 
Charlier somewhat earlier, in 1923, learnedly and brilliantly dis- 
cussed what he conceived to be Le premier ‘‘Tartuffe.’’? And not 
long since, Professor Michaud treated divers problems connected 
with the play in the Revue des Cours et Conférences* and, in more 
detail, in his Luttes de Moliére.* 

It is not necessary to take too seriously the work of M. Arnavon 
and M. Baumal. The former, indeed, is the victim of an amusing 
hallucination. Tartuffe, in his eyes, is an agent of the secret police 
and has wormed his way into Orgon’s confidence for the express 
purpose of obtaining evidence of political machinations. Orgon 
had a political past, says M. Arnavon, that rendered him an object 
of suspicion.’ Unfortunately, an examination of the text discloses 
the fact that this political past was highly favorable and accounts 
in great part for the clemency shown by the king in nullifying 
the famous ‘‘donation.’’ We refer M. Arnavon to verses 181-2 
and 1937-1944. M. Arnavon’s belief that Tartuffe is from Nor- 
mandy is no better founded than this fanciful identification of the 
hypocrite with the royal police. 

M. Baumal’s work is not quite in the same category. He brings 
forward some curious and amusing documents to support his con- 
tentions. But his enthusiasm leads him to attribute a really ex- 
cessive importance to his ‘‘discoveries.’’ He traces for us the 


1Published by E. Nourry, Paris, 1925. 
2 Published by Champion, Paris, 1923. 
3 April 30 and May 15, 1925. 

4 Hachette, Paris, 1925. 


5M. Arnavon’s work on the mise en scéne in Moliére’s plays is interesting 
and on the whole solid. See Notes sur l’Interprétation de Moliére, Paris, Plon, 
1923. 
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activities of a certain barber by the name of Jacques Cretenet. 
They are, without any doubt, in some respects tartuffian. But 
that does not justify M. Baumal in concluding that this exceptional 
citizen of Lyons is inevitably the original of Moliére’s Tartuffe. 
The documents in question, interesting in themselves, establish no 
clear connection between Moliére’s play and the saintly barber. 
To illustrate, we are told that a pamphlet published in Lyons with 
the intent to ridicule Cretenet is of great significance: 

En dépit de la vulgarité du ton et de la platitude du style, il faut citer le texte 


entier de cette piéce capitale dont chaque vers devrait étre confronté avec le 
texte de Tartuffe.6 


The following couplet is italicized by M. Baumal: 


De 1’enfer souvent parleras 
Pour luy troubler 1’entendement ; 
But that is merely what any dévot would do. We see here no proof 
that Cretenet is Tartuffe. Again, M. Baumal underlines the follow- 
ing verses: 
Bien moins les tiens allieras 
A qui de méditer n’apprend. 
He adds a footnote that this recalls Orgon’s project of marrying 
Mariane to Tartuffe. But any ‘‘right-thinking,’’ devout father 
would naturally prefer to see his daughter married to a devout 
man. Once more we find no proof that Cretenet is Tartuffe. 
Professors Charlier and Michaud bring to the already numerous 
studies on Tartuffe hypotheses built on fact and erudition. Their 
opinions are worthy of the most serious consideration. Both critics 
set themselves to solve the problem of the character of the 1664 
version. Did Moliére give only the first three acts of the play? 
Or, as Michelet suggested, was the play given at Versailles a com- 
plete play in three acts? M. Charlier supports the first conclusion, 
M. Michaud the second. They differ, moreover, in their description 
of these acts. M. Charlier, basing his theory on the modifications 
that the play underwent—modifications admitted by Moliére in 
his second Placet and others suggested by a comparison of the 
Lettre sur l’Imposteur and the 1669 text—believes that in 1664 
Tartuffe was a priest. Consequently, there could be no question 
of marriage between him and Mariane. The first version, how- 


6 Op. cit., p. 72. The title of the text in question is: ‘‘Instruction du 
Directeur Général aux Femmes Mariées de la Caballe.’’ 
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ever, still showed Tartuffe trying to seduce Elmire and bringing 
about the painful quarrel between Orgon and his son. The un- 
masking of Tartuffe belonged also to the original version. But 
the dénouement may have been different. 

There are serious objections to this hypothesis. The first is that 
suggested by M. Michaud: 


Quoique 1’on ait soutenu, je ne puis croire que Moliére ait eu 1’audace folle de 
mettre sur les tréteaux un véritable directeur de conscience, un prétre, pour lui 
faire jourer un réle aussi abominable. Songeons qu’on évite alors au theatre de 
prononcer le mot Dieu, on dit: le ciel ou les dieur; on évite le mot église lui- 
méme, on dit: temple. Et, en pleine cour, Moliére aurait exposé 4 la haine et 
a la dérision, dans 1’exercice méme de son ministére un homme revétu des ordres 
sacrés? Et le roi l’aurait toléré, lui qui va céder aux objurgations de 
Varchevéque de Paris? Et surtout il aurait offert, ou plutét imposé par sur- 
prise, un tel spectacle 4 la reine-mére? C’est impossible.? 

M. Michaud’s criticism is, indeed, well founded. One cannot im- 
agine Moliére risking anything so foolhardy. Nor can one imagine 
Moliére doing the still more foolhardy thing of dropping the cur- 
tain on Tartuffe’s victory. To make him a priest seems already 
impossible. To show the public a priest apparently successful in 
his pursuit of Elmire is simply unthinkable. 

M. Michaud’s own theories are impressive. His manner of pre- 
sentation is convincing for he seems to advance nothing but facts. 
It is only on reflection that one realizes just how great a portion 
of M. Michaud’s argument is in reality ingenious hypothesis. In 
order to discard the assumption that Moliére presented only the 
first three acts on May 12, 1664, M. Michaud claims (1) that all 
statements to that effect (except LaGrange’s in his Registre) are 
posterior to 1665 and that consequently people referring to the 
earlier version spoke of it as the first three acts because that version 
contained on the whole the same subject matter as the first three 
acts of the five-act play. LaGrange’s statement, though earlier, 
is to be explained in the same way, for LaGrange was in Moliére’s 
confidence and knew that he was going to lengthen and change his 
play. (2) Many texts, the minutes of the Compagnie du Saint- 
Sacrement, La Gazette of May 17, Roullé’s Le Roi glorieux, and 
Moliére’s first Placet,—all refer to the original performance as 
une comédie or une piéce and do not use the phraseology trois 
premiers actes. (3) It is not Moliére’s habit to present incomplete 
plays; he finished La Princesse d’Elide in prose rather than not 


7 Op. cit., p. 73. 
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complete it. (4) If Moliére had written five acts, he would not 
have been so stupid as to stop at the end of the third with Tartuffe 
triumphant. (5) Moliére has nowhere said that in 1664 he gave 
only the first three acts. Were it true, he would inevitably have 
said so in defense. He would have protested against the suppres- 
sion of an incomplete play. This reason, says Michaud, is décisif 
and conclusive. 

Let us examine these arguments. The first is only an hypothesis. 
M. Michaud’s wish, we fear, is father to his thought. We must 
point out that in the case of La Grange he not only made the state- 
ment in his Registre but also took the pains to repeat explicitly 
in the 1682 edition, knowing full well how bitter the quarrel over 
Tartuffe had been and consequently having every reason to be 
accurate, that Moliére gave les trois premiers actes on May 12, 1664, 
and that he gave les mémes trois premiers actes at Villers-Cotterets 
on Sept. 25, 1664. We do not see how it is possible to overlook 
these definite statements. The second argument, while valid, is not 
at all decisive. The third is weak. After all, it is not impossible 
for Moliére to have done something he had not done before. The 
following argument is reasonable, provided that Moliére had al- 
ready written the last two acts; but suppose he had not. The last, 
which M. Michaud ealls ‘‘décisif,’’ is, indeed, weighty. Unfor- 
tunately we see a grave objection to it. In 1667, after the sup- 
pression of l’Imposteur, Moliére addressed a second Placet to the 
king. He specifies the precautions he has taken: 

En vain je 1’ai produite sous le titre de 1’Imposteur, et déguisé le personnage 
sous l’ajustement d’un homme du monde; j’ai eu beau lui donner un petit 
chapeau, de grands cheveux, un grand collet, une épée, et des dentelles sur tout 
l’habit, mettre en plusieurs endroits des adoucissements, et retrancher avec soin 
tout se que j’ai jugé capable de fournir 1’ombre d’un prétexte aux célébres 
originaux du portrait que je voulais faire: tout cela n’a de rien servi. 

Nowhere does he speak of a still more important change, nowhere 
does he say that he has transformed the plot. M. Michaud main- 
tains that the play in three acts was inevitably different from the 
1669 play, that it ended with the triumph of Tartuffe. Were that 
so, Moliére would certainly have added this argument to the others, 
for it would be the most impressive. He would have said, ‘‘I even 
changed my play so that my scoundrel was finally unmasked and 
punished, and yet, in spite of that, my play has been suppressed.’’ 
But he said nothing of the sort and his silence is eloquent; at least 
as eloquent as that silence invoked by M. Michaud to prove that 
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the 1664 version was complete and not, as most critics think, in- 
complete. 

What then are we to conclude? We agree with M. Michaud that 
it is strange that Moliére should have put on only three acts, and 
that Louis XIV should have forbidden a play, only part of which 
had been produced. But in view of La Grange’s deliberate state- 
ments and in the absence of any real proof to the contrary, we see 
no other possible conelusion. This does not mean that the three 
acts given on May 12, 1664, were necessarily the same as the first 
three of the 1669 text. Undoubtedly there were differences. Un- 
doubtedly the réle of Cléante was considerably restricted. Possibly 
the scene of the dépit amoureux was lacking. Perhaps even,—though 
we doubt it—,Tartuffe appeared in the second act. We can form 
many hypotheses, but we shall never, alas! know with certainty 
exactly what was enacted at Versailles on that fateful day of May. 

Since M. Michaud’s arguments to prove that the 1664 version was 
complete in three acts have not been found valid, it is really use- 
less to follow the details of his description of that hypothetical 
play. It may have existed, but there is not the slightest proof of 
it. We shall be on more solid ground if we examine M. Michaud’s 
diseussion of Moliére’s purpose in: composing the Tartuffe. 

Stated briefly, our learned critic’s position is that Moliére was 
not attacking the Jansenists, or the Jesuits, or even the Compagnie 
du Saint-Sacrement de l’autel. Nor was he attacking the Christian 
religion. M. Michaud is thus from one point of view or another 
in disagreement with M. Lacour, Sainte-Beuve, M. Allier, M. Bau- 
mal, M. Rigal, M. Mornet, Brunetiére, and Jules Lemaitre. His 
isolation, of course, does not imply that he is wrong. In fact, we 
feel that he is not far from right. We agree thoroughly that Moliére 
was not aiming at the Jansenists or the Jesuits. At the most, he 
was indulging, en passant, in a little fling at their expense. To 
elevate Mme. Pernelle’s rigorisme into a general satire of the Jan- 
senists is absurd, just as it is absurd to see in Moliére an enemy 
of the Jesuits because of the famous passage containing Tartuffe’s 
casuisme accomodant (vv. 1485-1492). We agree also that Moliére 
was not attacking the Christian religion. In the first place, he 





8 Prof. Lancaster comes to much the same conclusion in the Mod. Lang. 
Journal, ‘‘The Tercentary of Moliére (1921-1922): its Contribution to Schol- 
arship,’’? Nov. 1923. His discussion is provoked by a different thesis, however, 
that of Prof. Morf’s in ‘‘ Moliére’s Hoffestspiel vom Tartuffe (1664),’’ Aus 
Dichtung wnd Sprache der Romanen, Berlin, 1922. 
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would not have dared to do so. Moliére, like his illustrious pre- 
decessors Rabelais and Montaigne, was willing to go jusques au feu 
exclusivement. It will be recalled, moreover, that Brunetiére sup- 
ported® his argument by claiming that Orgon is really the principal 
character of the play, and that Orgon, the sincere dévot, is ridiculed. 
But as M. Michaud points out, Orgon is ridiculous not because of 
his religious zeal, but because of his amazing credulity. It is not, 
therefore, justifiable to utilize Orgon to prove that Moliére was 
attacking sincere religious sentiments. 

M. Michaud’s rejection of the Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement 
as a possible object of Moliére’s satire appears to the present writer 
as at least open to question. The problem is complicated because 
of the distinction that M. Michaud makes between the 1664 version 
and the play of 1667 and 1669. The original version, he thinks, 
had no other aim than that of providing amusement : 

. . il [Moliére] y avait peint un hypocrite, un imposteur, sans aucune in- 
tention agressive contre qui que ce soit, jésuites, jansénistes, Compagnie du 
Saint-Sacrement, dévots rigoristes ou simples dévots, et hypocrites mémes. 
Quel était son but? de faire rire, tout simplement.1° 
On the other hand, in 1669 Moliére had reasons for changing the 
tone of his play. He was then defending himself and to defend 
he attacked. He attacked when he gave to the réle of Cléante the 
lines condemning the dévots de place who are mixed up in intrigues 
and cabales. Whom then was he attacking? M. Michaud does not 
tell us very clearly; he merely says that Moliére attacked in 1669 
the people who had attacked him: 

Ceux qui ont combattu le Tartuffe, ce sont des Tartuffes. Et dans sa rédaction 
définitive, il (Moliére) les a peints et dénoneés comme tels.11 

This sounds very muc’ like an admission that in 1669 Moliére was 
directly attacking the Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement, for there 
can be no doubt, as M. Allier has clearly proved,’* that the Com- 
pagnie had attacked Tartuffe. 

Of course, if the 1664 version was not a complete one, much of 
M. Michaud’s theory cannot be supported. Not accepting the 


9 Etudes critiques, IV, ‘‘La Philosophie de Moliére.’’ 
10 Op. cit., p. 114. 
11 Tbid., p. 118. 


12 La Cabale des dévots, 1902. See also Rev. de Genéve, ‘‘Le Probléme de 
Tartuffe,’’ Jan. 1921. In this article M. Allier modifies slightly but not funda- 
mentally his original thesis. 
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thesis that the first 7'artuffe was a complete play, we are forced to 
reject M. Michaud’s ingenious distinction between Moliére’s aims 
in 1664 and those he held in 1669. But we do so for another reason 
as well. If Moliére is attacking the Compagnie du Saint-Sacre- 
ment, and we believe that at least he had them in mind as the 
most notorious examples of puritanical dévots, he is doing so not 
merely in Cléante’s speeches but also in his portrayal of Tartuffe. 
Tartuffe, after all, is the chief character of the play. He is the 
person that Cléante is describing when he talks of the faux dévots 
whom he distinguishes from the sincere. Tartuffe is the living, 
conerete example; he is the real thing. If, then, Moliére is attack- 
ing, Tartuffe is and must be the main instrument of attack. Now 
whether Moliére gave the first three acts in 1664 or a complete play 
in three acts, Tartuffe is essentially the same character that he is 
in 1669. Hence if Moliére is attacking in 1669 he was attacking in 
1664. There is no other conclusion. 

In 1669, it is true, Moliére tried to clarify matters in the speeches 
of Cléante. He had been accused of assailing religious sincerity 
as well as religious hypocrisy. So he tells us explicitly through 
the mouth of Cléante that the accusation is not true. He insists 
upon this fact; he repeats it again and again. And then he does 
an extraordinary thing. He gives a definition of the sincere dévot 
that is amazingly revealing. In the passage that extends from line 
382 to 402, the implication of which has escaped most critics, Mo- 
liére says that the true dévots are those who do not try to impose 
their views and their own manner of life on others: On les voit, 
pour tous soins, se méler de bien vivre. With the result that by 
implication the question of sincerity fades into the background. 
The Puritan who wants to enforce a certain standard of conduct 
may be sincere; he may be quite disinterested. But for Moliére 
he is none the less odious, because he is intolerant. And here we 
have, apart from Tartuffe himself, the most likely allusion, or rather 
analogy to the Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, it had aequired the reputation of interfering in the lives of 
other people, of trying to enforce its own standard of morals. 
Tartuffe also. Tartuffe takes a keener interest in Elmire’s conduct 
than does her husband. He tries to impose his own views of con- 
duct upon Orgon’s household. 

$’il le faut écouter et croire 4 ses maximes, 


On ne peut faire rien qu’on ne fasse des crimes; 
Car il eontréle tout, ce critique zélé. 
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Tartuffe is a hypocrite, obviously. Thus the concrete case modifies 
the more general thesis that in the warmth of Cléante’s indignation 
had slipped into his words. 

Moliére’s Tartuffe is then a satire on religious hypocrisy. It is 
also a plea for tolerance. Is it specifically an attack as well on the 
Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement? Perhaps. In all likelihood the 
spectator of 1664 and 166 must have thought of that notorious 
organization as he watched the performance. Very probably the 
same thought passed through Moliére’s mind as he composed his 
comedy. One would be indeed sceptical to reject entirely such a 
clear possibility. In any ease, the Compagnie declared war on the 
production, for its members saw in this play a disconcerting and 
even dangerous satire, and in its author they beheld a redoubtable 
enemy.*® 


13 With regard to M. Michaud’s theories about the first Tartuffe I am glad 
to find myself in agreement with M. Albert Cahen, whose review (see Revue 
d’histoire littéraire, Janv.-Mars, 1926) reached America long after this article 
was composed. 














THE DAY BOOK AND LEDGER OF 
WORDSWORTH’S CARPENTER 


By A.Lrrep E. RICHARDS 
University of New Hampshire 


During a fortnight’s stay in Grasmere, England, in 1907, the 
writer made the acquaintance of Edward Wilson, Jr., the son of 
a carpenter who was active in the village of Grasmere a century 
ago. I learned from the son that he had in his possession the day 
book and the ledger which his father had kept between the years 
1808 and 1843 while Wordsworth, Coleridge and De Quincey were 
in Grasmere, and I received permission to copy as many of the 
entries as I chose. When I had finished with the books, I was in- 
formed that Professor George M. Harper of Princeton had visited 
the carpenter only a week previous to my visit and had also ex- 
pressed great interest in the day book. The ledger, however, had 
not been shown. 

The kleine Realien given below may lend additional interest to 
Grasmere associations and to the reading of ‘‘The Brothers’’ and 
of the preface to The Excursion. 


[Page 16] William Wardsworth Esq. £. 
1808 April 28th to a Cauk painting. 
to A Knife Board 
to a Routing pin and 
to A Twining Stick 
June 12th to Self 1 Day Woork 
to Sundarly Jobs 
to Work at the town End 
to the Childers Rackes 
15th to A hay fork Shaft 
to a Dressen tabel 
to An Ax Shafting 
Nov. 15th to Self 1 Day 
Dec. 21th to Self 1/2 Day 
1809 February 6th to a haxter 
to A Hat pooll 


1809 Febry 14th to 2 Chares mending 
16th to Childers Carridge Mended 

Aprel 20th to A Desk Setting Up 

May 13th to An Ax Shafting 
to B Shalevs putting Up 
to the Saefe mending 
to Sara Nash 
to A spade Shaft 
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Dec 17th 


23th 
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to 2 How Shafts 

to Bed Hangins put up 

to Thomas 1 Day 

to a Knife Bord Macking 
to A Brush Steal 

to Locks Reparing 

to Carpet putting down 


1 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 








[Page 37] 
1808 Dee 16th 


1810 Jany 21sth 


to Nails for the Carpet 
to A brush Steal 
to a Coll Box 





1810 Febry 20 


May 6th 


to A Small Box Reparing 
To A Chese Caridge Reparing 
To Work and Scru Nails 





1810 July 3th 


To A New Tabel 
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[Page 57] 
1810 Des 24 


To 11/2 Day 





[Page 67] 
1811 April 20 


May 10 


May June 31th 


June 1th 


3th 


William- Wardsworth Esq. 


To A Cask Lidd 

To Work in the Cowhouse 

To Hat poll Repard 

To Thomas 2 Days Work 

To James 1/2 Day 

To Sur base and Work Bord 
To Sprigs 

To 4 Days By Thomas 

To Games 4 Days 

To 14 foot of Inch Bords at 17 
To 1/2 Bundel of Hart Laths 
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June 3 


9th 


15th 


July 13th 
Agust 16 


[Page 73] 


Sept 4 
28 


Nov. 10 
23th 


Dee. 6 


21 





William Wardsworth Esq. 


To 1 lb. of Nails at /3 
To 1 lb. of Nails at /7 


To 1 lb. of Spickes at /9 and 1 at /6 per Ib. 


To Thomas 5 Days 
To 1/2 lb. of Nails at /4 
To A Stock Lock at 2/9 


To Thomas 2 1/2 at 3/6 per Day 


To A knife Bord 
To A Carpet put Down 


To Tacking the Carridge In Out of Crumps 


Stable 
To Rackes Reparred 
To 7 foot of Deal at 6 pr f 


To Work at the Seme and Bearers 


To 6 Close parts 


To Thomas 1,1/2 Day and Nails 4 D 
William Wardsworth Esq. 


To Close pegs and Tray 


To Thomas 1/2 Day and Nails /4 1/2 


To 2 Shafts 

To A Kettel Lid 

To Casements A Uard(?) 

To 2 Close Horse at 2/6 Each 
To Thomas 1/2 Days 

To A Chest Repard 
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1812 Jany 22th 
25 


WORDSWORTH’S CARPENTER 


To Thomas 1/2 Day 

To Scrus Nails and Ca[etc?] 
To Thomas 1 Day 

To 2 lbs of Small Nails 
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[Page 81] 
1812 Febry 27 
- March 21 


April 5 


June 4 


i Agust 10 


Wm. Wardsworth Esq. £. 


To Thomas 1/2 Day 
To A Churn Lid 

To A Churn Stop 

To Painting 

To 3 Shafts at /8 per pise 
To Windows Repard 
To Thomas 1 Day 
To Nails 

To Line Seed Oill 
To A Childs Carridge 
To Thomas 1/2 Day 
To James 1/2 Days 
To A Tabel Repard 
To A Brush Steal 

To Thomas 1/2 Days 





1812 Nov 7 


[Page 118] 
Des 4 
Des 24 

1813 Jany 23th 


Wm. 


Mr Wm. Wordsworth Esq. 


Wardsworth Esq. £. 
To Thomas 1/2 Days 
To 2 lb of Nails at /8 per lb 


bs fe 


To yr Son Thomas Coffin 
To 2 Locks Set on and Stapels 
To A Washing Doll 





March 7 
20 
May 7 


1 15 


22 


30 


June 12 
July 3 


10 
17 


24 


iw 


31 
Agust 14 
Agust 21 








To A frame Repard 

To Thomas Work at House 

To Self 1 Day 

To Thomas 5 Days 

To A Window Blord 

To Thomas 1 Day 

To A Desk Repard 

‘to Tho 4 Days 

To 12 1/2 foot of plank at /12 
To 3 Day (?) of Scru Nails at /5 
To Sprigs 1/6 

To Thomas 2 Days 

To a Whele Barrow 

To Thomas 1 1/2 Day 

To a Large Deal press 5 
To Thomas 1 1/2 Day 

To Wood for the Bed top 

To 4 pr of But Hinges and Scru Nails 
To Work by Tho 

To A Window Bord 

To Churchfeald Gate Repard 

To Tho 3/4 of A Day 

To 2 Shafts 

To A Brush Shaft 

To A Small Close Horse 

To a Strichel 

To Thomas 3/4 of a Day 

To 4 Shafts at 9 pd pese 

To A Box Devided 

To Wrought Bords 
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To A Press Inlargement 
To Tho. 1/2 Day 





[Page 122] Wm. Wordsworth Esq. 
1813 Sept 11 To Work By Thos. " 
13 To 8 lb of paint at /9 pr Ib 
Oct 1 To 1 Qt of Oill 2/ Work 1/6 
To A Walking Stick 
De4 To Tho. 1 Day at 2/ 
To Sofh Cand[?] Nails and Sprigs 


AAAASS 


| 





1814 Jany 15 To A Shaft 
March 26 To paint and Work 
April 2 To Work By Thos 
To Deal Wood 
23 To Thos 1 Day at Butterdale 
To James 1 Day 
30 To Thos 6 Days 1 
To James 6 Days 
To 3 lb of Spicks at /3 per lb 
May 7 To Thos. 3 Day 
“To James 3 Days 
June 25 To Carridge Whele Falling 
To Work at Carridge 
To 5 1/2 foot of Bords at /4 pr 
To Nails 
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[Page 160] William Wardsworth Esq. 
1817 Oct 19 To Self 2 1/2 Day 
No 9 To Self 2 Days 
15 To Self 5 1/2 Days 
23 To Self 3 1/2 Days 
30 To Self 4 Days 
Des 6 To Self 1 1/2 Day 
To Nails 7 lb at 3 lb 
Leading [loading?] the Wood 
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for Thos Wilson to be Charged 





The ledger also contains the following items charged 
DeQuincey : 


[Page 28] Tho. DeQuency Esq. £. 
1809 Febry 22th to Childers Carridge 
May 6th To Self 1/2 Day Woork 
14th to Thomas 1 Day 
to 2 lbs of Nails 
May 27th to Self 1 Day 
to Thomas 3 Days 
To George 2 Days 
June 1th to Thomas 3 Days 
to George 3 Days 
June 7th to 164 foot of Bords at 15 d. per 3 
to 20 foot of 1/2 Inch Bords at 2 pr. 
to 2 Oack Gate posts 
to 200 Sprigs 
June 11th to 30 foot of Inch Bords 
14th to 13 foot of Inch Bords 
to 10 foot of half Inch Bords 
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July 10th to Self 11/2 Days 4 6 

to Thomas 2 Days 6 0 

to George 1 Day 2 6 

15th to A brush Steal 0 8 

Delivrd this Bill 7 17 8 

The remaining items were copied from Wilson’s day book. 

Churchwardens of Grasmere £. 8. D. 

1820 Des 19 To a Herse 14 9 0 

1821 Sept 2 To a Church Door By Contract 5 0 0 

_ H. Coleridge Esq. £ Ss. D. 

June 25, 1842 To Book Shelves 8 6 
Hartley Coleridge 

April 22, 1843 To a Picture frame 3 6 
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A NOTE ON LUDWIG TIECK 


It remains true that of all the major figures in German literature 
none is so undetermined and vague as that of Ludwig Tieck. Of 
biographies we possess only the extremely antiquated work of Kopke 
(1855), the rambling memoirs of Friesen (1871) and brief sketches 
prefacing selections from Tieck’s works, such as those of Klee and 
Welti. After almost three score years Haym still remains, not 
quite deservedly so, our most reliable source. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the evaluation of Tieck in the current histories of 
literature, and to a less extent in special works, is far from being 
uniform and that gross injustice is frequently done him. 

Just when we may expect a modern, full biography and fair 
appraisal of the author is hard to say. The obstacles confronting 
the task are many and serious. Tieck was prolific; his interests 
and activities were multifarious; it is difficult to get a detached 
and comprehensive view of his character and works; the prejudices 
against him, some of them justified, are numerous; his letters are 
for the most part scattered and inaccessible. 

And yet the task will have to be accomplished if we are ever to 
gain a clear picture of Tieck’s extreme importance as a force in 
German literature. Besides, it is doubtful whether our estimate 
of German Romanticism as a whole can be complete before we pos- 
sess a critical biography of Tieck. 

The present note would emphasize and refute by three examples 
one single point in which it is felt injustice has been done the author 
consistently and almost unanimously’ by friend and foe alike. We 
refer to the charge that Tieck, quite apart from any innate dualism, 
with which we are here not concerned,” was a changeling, that he 


1A notable exception is Stefansky in Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik, 
Stuttgart, 1923. But this work contains only very general statements. 

2The best treatment of Tieck’s literary consistency is found in Marianne 
Thalmann, Probleme der Dimonie in Ludwig Tiecks Schriften, Muncker-For- 
schungen 53, Weimar, 1919. The author shows that Tieck’s dual nature was 
based not upon flippancy or charlatanry, but upon deep-seated psychological 
causes, and that essentially Tieck always remained true to his nature. From 
the beginning to the end of his literary career he was a consistent demonist 
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lacked steadfastness in his views. A great variety of critics not 
particularly friendly to Tieck voice this charge, among them Heine, 
Julian Schmidt, Haym, Dilthey (Leben Schleiermachers), Ricarda 
Huch, Kuno Francke and Calvin Thomas. But this is not remark- 
able in view of the fact that the accusations are traceable to close 
friends and admirers of Tieck himself. Thus K6épke (II 131) 
speaks of Tieck’s ‘‘Wandlungsfahigkeit’’; Friesen (I 79) more 
specifically mentions the charge (and implies at least its partial 
truth) that Tieck’s attitude toward Schiller—who we know was at 
first the object of his sincere praise—became in later years critical ; 
and Karl von Holtei, in the preface to volume ii of Drethundert 
Briefe aus zwei Jahrhunderten,® has the following: 

Was aber jedweden, der den spiteren Tieck persénlich kannte, aufs seltsamste 
befremden muss, das ist sein Umschwung in politischer Beziehung. Wer die 
Stelle im VII. Briefe iiber die franzésische Revolution ... mit der etwa zehn 
Jahre spiter im VIII. Briefe . . . enthaltenen Ausserung iiber Rousseau und 
Voltaire vergleicht, der mag schon hinreichend erstaunen. Es gilt halt auch 
hier wie immer und tberall der abgeniitzte Spruch: Tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur in illis. Solehe Umwandlung tut sich in musikalischer Hinsicht 


besonders beim Urteile itiber Mozart kund, der in spiteren Jahren ihm das 
Héchste war, und von dem der VII. Brief . . . fast verichtlich redet. 


Since these charges are rather typical of the treatment generally 


accorded to Tieck and are found in source material, it will repay 
us to examine them in detail. 

First as for Tieck’s attitude toward Schiller. There can be no 
doubt that the youthful Tieck was a great admirer of Schiller. 
Numerous proofs of this can be adduced from the letters written 
to Wackenroder in 1792.4 One passage from the letter dated 
Gottingen, December 28, 1792, will suffice for our purpose (p. 72) : 


Du hast die Rauber neulich gesehn und ich habe sie wieder von neuem gelesen. 
—O es ist doch ein herrliches, ein géttliches Stiick,—mir ist, als muss ich vor 
Schillern hinfallen und ihn anbeten,—Gott, was kann der Mensch sein, sollte 
man glauben, dass Schiller eine Organisation mit dem trocknen Dummkopf (i.e. 
Kotzebue) habe, der ihm doch in allem so ahnlich sieht. 


But that even at this early date—at the age of nineteen—Tieck 


maintained a critical attitude toward Schiller is proved by the 
letter dated Halle, June 23 (or 24), 1792: 


Ist es Dir nicht aufgefallen, dass Schiller in dem Sek. Wurm einen grossen 


and irrationalist, although his interest gradually shifted from the demonization 
of nature to the demonization of everyday life. 
3 Hannover, 1872, p. x. 


+ Holtei, op. cit., 4. Teil, pp. 67-90. I quote purposely from this old edition, 
rather than from the new collection of von der Leyen. 
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Fehler begangen hat. Erinnerst Du Dich noch, dass wir es einst an Shakspeares 
Bésewichtern bewunderten, dass man sie gar nicht hassen kénne?—Dies ist hicr 
nicht der Fall. Er wird so sehr gehasst, dass er selbst die Illusion stort, weil er 
gar zu abscheulich ist. 

The sober position here taken is quite in accord with that of the 
older Tieck as expressed in the critical essay on Wallenstein 
(Kritische Schriften, III, 37). Hence there is no valid ground 
for charging Tieck with a materially changed point of view so far 
as Schiller is concerned. He shows just as much consistency in his 
attitude toward him as he does toward Shakespeare. 

The evidence upon which Holtei bases his charge of political 
fickleness is as follows. In the letter of December 28, 1792, from 
which we have already quoted, Tieck, carried away by enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution, writes (p. 87) : 

O, wenn ich izt ein Franzose wire! Dann wollt’ ich nicht hier sitzen, dann 
. Doch leider bin ich in einer Monarchie geboren, die gegen die Freiheit 
kimpfte, unter Menschen, die noch Barbaren genug sind, die Franzosen zu ver- 
achten. Ich habe mich sehr geindert, ich bin izt nich gliicklich, wenn ich keine 
Zeitungen haben kann. O, in Frankreich zu sein, es muss doch ein grosses 
Gefiihl sein, unter Dumouriez zu fechten und Sklaven in die Flucht zu jagen, 
und auch zu fallen,—was ist ein Leben ohne Freiheit? Ich begriisse den Genius 
Griechenlands mit Entziicken, den ich iiber Gallien schweben sehe, Frankreich 
ist izt mein Gedanke Tag und Nacht,—ist Frankreich ungliicklich, so verachte 
ich die ganze Welt und verzweifle an ihrer Kraft, dann ist fiir unser Jahrhun- 
dert der Traum zu schon. 

Eleven years later, on November 21, 1803, he writes to J. P. 
Le Pique, attacking Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heéloise. Rousseau he 
ealls (p. 93) ‘‘der Stifter der Schlechtigkeit unserer Zeit,’’ and of 
the novel he says that it contains: 
eine solche Diirre des Herzens, ein so positiver Unglaube und Verschmiahung 
alles G6ttlichen, dass dieses Buch sich ... an alle die Schlechtigkeiten schliesst, 
die wir Voltaire und andern Franzosen zu danken haben. 

It is upon the basis of these two passages and of them alone that 
Holtei accuses his friend of being a changeling. Need it be pointed 
out that the passages cannot fairly be contrasted, that the first is 
a glorification of the Revolution and the second a condemnation of 
certain French writers? As a matter of fact, on the question of 
French literature, as on that of Schiller, Tieck reveals a remarkable 
steadfastness of view, for as early as December 28, 1792, he con- 
demns ‘‘die Eichelkost der franzésischen Stiicke’’ (p. 73). 

The point that Holtei makes with regard to Mozart, finally, is 
based upon even slighter evidence. Tieck is writing to Wacken- 
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roder (December 28, 1792) about the treatment of comic characters 


on the stage and adds the parenthetical remark (p. 76) : 


Wenn ich aber allen diesen Carrikaturen den Stab breche, was soll ich denn 
noch von Dittersdorfs (und mitunter auch von Mozarts) und anderen neuen 
Musiken sagen? 

On the strength of this comment, made in passing, Holtei would 


believe that in 1792 Tieck ‘‘almost despised’’ Mozart, whom he 
later revered. But the truth is that Tieck here meant merely to 
imply that sometimes Mozart allowed himself to be carried to ex- 
tremes by a frivolous or capricious mood. Indeed, far from being 
averse to Mozart, the young Tieck—as early as 1789—was his ardent 
admirer, and this in spite of the fact that his friends were of dif- 
ferent opinion. Koépke (I, 86-87) is very clear and full on this 


point. 
EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


AN UNPUBLISHED (?) POEM OF EMANUEL GEIBEL 


The following autograph poem of Emanuel Geibel came into my 
possession about a year ago. I secured it from a European col- 
lector of autographs, who in turn obtained it from a member of the 
Geibel family. It is written in purple ink and bears the date 1844. 
I have found no evidence that it has ever been published, although 
it is possible, of course, that it may have appeared in some ephem- 
eral publication. Neither the Gesammelte Werke in 8 volumes,’ 
nor the Gedichte aus dem Nachlass? contain it. It is not mentioned, 
either, among the fugitive miscellanies listed in the biography of 
Leimbach and Trippenbach.* Undoubtedly it is one of the numer- 
ous poems which for some reason or other Geibel never incorporated 
in his published works. In a letter of Bertha Geibel, a niece of the 
poet,—this letter, which I secured from the same source as the 
poem, is also in my possession—mention is made of a whole collec- 
tion of such unpublished miscellanies.* 





11 have examined both the second edition (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1888) and the 
third (1893). 
2 I have used the second edition, Stuttgart, 1896. 


3 Emanuel Geibels Leben, Werke und Bedeutung fiir das deutsche Volk von 
Carl Leimbach. 2. Auflage von Max Trippenbach, Wolfenbiittel, 1915, pp. 
338-341, 

4 This letter is dated Uhlenhorst, May 19, 1900, and is addressed to a Friu- 
lein Miiller. With the letter Bertha enclosed a verse by her uncle (perhaps 
the poem herewith published), the transmission of the verse being the main 
purpose of the letter. The sentence referring to this enclosure reads: ‘‘Da 
ich noch im Besitz einiger kleinen Schriftstiicke bin, gereicht es mir zur beson- 
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The poem reads as follows: 


Herbstnebel rieseln schaurig, 
Das Meer ist grau wie Blei, 

Es schleichen bang und traurig 
Die Stunden mir vorbei. 


Es sehleichen bang die Stunden 
Im aschfarb schleppenden Kleid, 
Die Sonn’ ist wie verschwunden, 
Erstorben Freud’ und Leid. 


O kim’ ein Sturm geflogen 
Aus Nord her oder Siid 

Und wiihlt’ empor in Wogen 
Das Meer und mein Gemiith! 

Poems on autumn are, as we know, not uncommon in Geibel. I 
recall the collection Spdtherbstblitter in volume IV, pp. 1-192, of 
the Gesammelte Werke, also the individual poems Herbstgefihl 
(I, 72), Im Herbste (I, 175), the three Herbstlheder (II, 14ff.), 
Herbstklage (11, 28), Herbstlich sonnige Tage (II, 70), the sonnets 
Herbstblatter (II, 98ff.), and Herbstnacht (III, 7). In the Ge- 
dichte aus dem Nachlass compare also Herbstlied des Kranken (p. 
35) and Herbstfahrt (p. 149). Concerning the poet’s penchant for 
the autumnal season Leimbach-Trippenbach say (p. 235): ‘‘Neben 
dem Friihling weiht er besonders dem Herbste seinen Gesang.’’ 

On Geibel’s practise of bringing his own prevailing mood into 
relation with his art the same biographers have the following re- 
mark (p. 227): ‘‘Bemerkenswert sind zahlreiche Stimmungsbilder, 
die mit der Liebeslyrik sich oft beriithren. Sehnsucht und Erin- 
nerung, Selbstbekenntnisse und Selbstcharakteristiken des Men- 


schen und Poeten wechseln mit einander ab.’’ 


EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF HEBBEL 
The autograph note of Friedrich Hebbel which I publish here- 
with came into my possession through purchase about a year ago. 
It is written upon an ordinary double sheet of letter-paper, each 
page measuring about 14 x 23 em. 
Geehrte Frau von Goethe! 


Die plotzliche Ankunft eines werthen Freundes von Paris macht es mir zu 
meinem Leidwesen unmdglich, heut Mittag Ihrem Wunsch zu entsprechen. Ent- 


deren Freude, Ihnen, verehrtes Fraulein Miiller, ein Verslein senden zu kénnen 
aus der kleinen Mappe, die mein Erbtheil war, nach dem Tode meines Onkels.’’ 
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schuldigen Sie mich daher und erlauben Sie mir, Ihnen ein ander Mal meinen 
Jesuch zu machen. 
Thr hochachtungsvoll ergebener 
Dr. Fr. Hebbel. 


Sonntag. 

Although the tone of the note is quite conventional and its con- 
tents insignificant, a certain interest attaches to it, not only because 
it is a very good specimen of Hebbel’s handwriting, but also because 
it is addressed to Ottilie, the daughter-in-law of Goethe. So far 
as I ean determine, no correspondence whatever between Hebbel 
and Ottilie has as yet been published. 

An examination of Hebbel’s published letters in the monumental 
edition of R. M. Werner discloses the following relations between 
Hebbel and Ottilie. On November 26, 1846, Hebbel writes from 
Vienna to his friend Gurlitt: 

Frau von Goethe werde ich besuchen, sobald sie nach Wien kommt, was ich zu 
erfahren hoffe; ich bin sehr begierig, einmal eine Person zu sehen, die mit un- 
serem grossen Dichter so nah zusammenhingt.1 

Ottilie is not mentioned again in Hebbel’s correspondence until 
March 8, 1848, when he writes from Vienna to Gustav Kiihne: 

hren Brief an Frau von Goethe habe ich besorgt, und zwar persénlich, jedoch 
ohne sie zu sprechen, da sie krank war. Sicher werde ich ihr, da sie hier eine 
Zeit lang bleiben wird, irgend wo begegnen und die Gelegenheit umso eher 
suchen, als ich schon seit lange von einem ihrer italidinischen Freunde einen 


Gruss fiir sie habe. Goethes Schwiegertochter kennen zu lernen, wird mir nicht 
bloss interessant seyn, sondern wahrhaft zur Freude gereichen.2 


Sometime later in the same year, 1848, he met her, as the following 
statement in the Jagebiicher shows. It is found in the entry of 
December 31, 1848, wherein Hebbel summarizes the events of the 
year: ‘*Bekanntschaften: Prof. Seligmann, Auerbach, Frau von 
Goethe u. s. w.’’> Then we hear nothing further on the subject 
until December, 1849, when he writes from Vienna, also to Kiihne: 


Der Frau von Goethe geht es nicht zum Besten, doch sieht sie zuweilen 
Gesellschaft bei sich.4 


In another letter to Kiihne, dated Vienna, March 4, 1850,° we 
learn that Hebbel has received a communication from Kiihne 


1 Werner, Friedrich Hebbel. Stmtliche Werke. 3. Abteilung, Briefe. III, 
304, 

2 Ibid., IV_.96. 

3 Werner, op. cit., 2. Abteilung, Tagebiicher, III, 319 (No. 4481). 

4 Op. cit., 3. Abteilung, Briefe, IV, 183. 

5 Ibid., IV, 200. 
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through Ottilie, and in the same letter® we read of a visit that Ottilie 
paid Hebbel on the day of writing. Soon after, on March 19, 1850, 
he describes to Kiihne how he met the writer Bogumil Goltz at the 
Goethe house,’ and on the following day he reports to Felix Bam- 
berg on the same theme.® Ottilie is then not mentioned again until 
April 3, 1852, when Hebbel reports from Vienna to Franz Dingel- 
stedt : 

Ich soll heut Mittag bei der Goethe essen und die Stunde ist fast da, wenn 
auch nicht der Appetit.9 
That is the last reference to her during the Vienna period. 

The next mention of Ottilie in Hebbel’s correspondence is found 
in a letter addressed to Christine, dated Weimar, June 24, 1858. 
Hebbel writes: 

Gestern Morgen machte ich Besuche, unter Anderem auch bei Frau von Goethe. 


Sie ist schneeweiss geworden, sieht aber im Ubrigen gut aus. Wir freuten 
uns gegenseitig iiber’s Wiedersehen, und sie lisst Dich auf’s Warmste griissen.1 


Three days later (June 27, 1858) he writes to Christine: 


Zuriickgekommen, werde ich von Frau von Goethe auf drei Uhr zu Tisch ge- 
beten; ich acceptire. Kaum ist der Diener aus der Thiir, so erhalte ich von der 
Grossfiirstin eine Einladung zum Diner auf dieselbe Stunde in Belvedére. Das 
lasst sich natiirlich nicht ablehnen, ich also persénlich zur Goethe, dann zuriick, 
um fort zu schreiben!11 


On July 1, 1858, he reports also to Christine: 


Nachmittags ass ich bei Frau von Goethe; es war die dritte Einladung und ich 
konnte sie nicht wieder ablehnen, obgleich ich bei der Fiirstin Wittgenstein 
schon versprochen war. Gliicklicherweise fielen die Essstunden nicht zusammen; 
ich fand mich daher bei der Fiirstin, wo man friiher zu Tisch geht, als Geist 
des Banquo ein, und sah zu, um nachher bei der Goethe wirklich zu speisen.12 


The only remaining letter in which he speaks of Ottilie is the one 
addressed to Christine from Leipzig on August 29, 1862. He writes: 
Marschall [the secretary of the Grand Duchess and executor of the Eckermann 


estate] behauptet, das ganze Goethesche Haus, die Mutter mit eingeschlossen, 
bestehe aus alten Jungfern; es ist etwas daran.13 


With these data before us, the question arises: Was our letter 


6 Ibid., p. 202. 

7 Ibid., p. 208. 

8 Ibid., p. 212. 

9 Ibid., V, 7. 

10 Ibid., VI, 154. Ottilie was now living in Weimar. 
11 Ibid., VI, 160-161. 

12 Ibid., p. 167. 

13 Ibid., VII, 243. 
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written during the Vienna period of 1848-1852, or during the Wei- 
mar period of the latter part of June, 1858? Since Hebbel’s rela- 
tion to Ottilie seems never to have passed the stage of a more or 
less formal aequaintanceship, nor to have deepened with time, the 
conventional tone of the note does not necessarily imply an early 
date. Yet it seems more natural to assume that it dates from the 


Vienna period. 
EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


SOURCES OF POEMS 48 AND 49 IN THE PARADISE OF DAINTY 
DEVICES 


In The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576), poem No. 48, entitled 
‘Fortitude. A yong man of Aegipt and Valerian,’’ (Reprinted 
Brydges & Haslewood, Brit. Bibliog., 1812, vol. III), is based on a 
story from St. Jerome which is told by Elyot in The Governour 
(Ed. Croft, II, 315-16). The story is that of a young man from 
Egypt, a Christian, whom, to save from martyrdom, Valerian, the 
Roman emperor, attempts to seduce through the wiles of a beautiful 
maiden. The young Christian inflicts such pain on himself by bit- 
ing out his tongue that he extinguishes the lust of the flesh, and 
thus maintains his chastity. 

The poetic version in The’ Paradise follows Elyot’s and not 
Jerome’s story. In The Governour and The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, the phrasing is similar,’ the order of the narrative is the 


1(a) Cf. The Governour: 
. . a bedde within a fayre gardayne, havynge about him all 
flowres of swete odour and most delectable savours and perfumes. 
And than caused a fayre tender yonge woman to be layde by him 
all naked, who ceased not, swetely and lovingly to embrace and 
kysse him, showing to him all pleasant devices, to the intent to 
provoke him to do fornication. 
and 
The Paradise: 
A bedde prepard so finely deckt, such divers pleasant 
smells... 
By him he laied a naked wenche, a Venus darlyng sure, with 
sugred speache, and lovely toyes that might his minde allure. 
(b) Cf. The Governour: 
. . . he with his teeth did gnaw of his owne tunge, wherin he 
suffred such incredible payne that therewith the furious brennyng 
of voluptuous appetite was utterly extinct. 
and 
The Paradise: 
With bloodie tooth his tender tong bote quite and cleane 
in twoo 
Thus was the paine so passyng greate, of this his bloudie 
bitte 
That all the fire and carnall lust was quenched every whitte. 
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same, the omissions from the Latin original are the same’; for ex- 
ample, the references to the murmuring of the brook and the moan- 
ing of the wind, and the description of the specific wiles of the 
temptress; and, finally, the word ‘‘Venus,’’ not in the Latin, ap- 
pears in both English versions. 

Poem 49 in The Paradise (Brydges, B. B., III, 50) entitled 
‘‘ Justice. Zaleuch and his sonne’’ is a metrical version of an in- 
cident related in the History of Valerius Maximus. The story is 
that Prince Zaleuch of the Locrensians having established rigorous 
laws against adulterers, was forced to pass sentence upon his son, 
the penalty for the culprit being the loss of his eyes. Importuned 
by the citizens to remit the punishment, the prince insisted on ful- 
filling the law. Accordingly, he had one of his own eyes plucked 
out, and, then, one of his son’s, thus proving himself a merciful 
father and a just law maker. 

The author of the poetie version of this incident could have had 
access to at least three prose versions; the Latin of Valeriuy Maxi- 
mus (Hist. Bk. VI, Ch. V), a transcript of this Latin in the Ada- 
giorum® (Basilae (1523), p. 534) of Erasmus, and an English prose 
version in Wilson’s The Arte of Rhetorique (Reprint of 1560 edit., 
ed. Mair, p. 28). An examination of the texts mentioned, however, 
shows that the poet used the English rendering by Wilson. [or 
example, the title of the poem, ‘‘Justice,’’ and the impulse to deal 
with this subject came from The Arte of Rhetorique. Wilson de- 
votes two printed pages (27-28), with the marginal notes, ‘‘neces- 
sitie of justice,’’ ‘‘Iustice easie to be observed if will be not want- 
ing,’’ to a consideration of the subject, concluding, ‘‘I trust that 
not onely all men will commend Iustice in worde, but also will live 
justly in deede’’ (p. 29). Here is the suggestion for treatment of 
the subject as well as an effective story from the ancient Latin to 
illustrate it. That the poet did follow the English version in Wil- 


2 Both English versions of the incident omit translating the following words 
of the Latin original: ‘‘Meretrix . . . coepit . . . et quod dictu quoque 
scelus est, manibus attrectare virilia: ut corpore in libidinem concitato, se 
victrix impudica superjaceret.’’ (Qtd. Croft, II, 315; Cf. Hieron. in vita S. 
Pauli Eremitae. Migne ed., tom. ii., col. 19.) 

3 The lines in the Adagiorum are as follows: . . . ‘*Etenim quem filius 
Zaleuci secundum ius ab eo constitutum ob crimen adulteri utroque oculo earere 
deberet, ac tota civitas in honorem poenam adolescenti remitteret repugnavit 
aliquamdiu postremo populi victus precibus, suo prius, deinde filii oculo eruto, 
salva lege, supplicii modum temperavit. . . .’’ (LXIII) 

Wilson probably followed Erasmus, though both refer to Valerius Maximus. 
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son and not either of the Latin versions, lines and phrases common 
to The Arte and The Paradise and not found in the Adagiorum 
or the History offer proof. Compare The Arte, (1) ‘‘... he es- 
tablished most wholesome laws’’; (2) ‘‘Lorde what love had that 
worthie Prince, Seleucus . . . to have good lawes kept’’; (3) ‘‘show- 
ing himself... a mercifull father and a just law maker’’; and The 
Paradise, (1) ‘‘Let rulers make most perfect lawes’’; (2) ‘‘ Lorde 
God, how earnest then was he to execute the lawe’’; (3) ‘‘ Was he 
more gentle father now? or juster judge, trow ye?’’ These paral- 
lels, without basis in the Latin versions, seem good evidence of 
the poet’s access to Wilson’s work. 

The elaboration by the poet of the petitions of the people for the 
release of the son, and the addition, at the end of the poem, of four 
lines setting forth the figure of the spider’s web are apparently 


the poet’s invention. 
D. T. STARNES 
University of Texas 


THE FAIR CASSIO 
The famous erux in the first scene of Othello, 


One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife, 


seems to be an example of Shakespeare’s imaginative use of 
language. Iago is disparaging Cassio’s soldiership and affirming 
his effeminacy. He goes on to say: 


That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster. 


‘ 


Cassio is elsewhere referred to as notably handsome, a ‘‘proper”’ 


man. In the line, 
A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife, 


Iago calls him almost as beautiful as a young woman. It is a line 
that might be paraphrased thus: ‘‘A fellow almost a perfect lady !’’ 

The context makes this interpretation highly probable. But how 
does the line come to acquire this meaning? Evidently wife means 
merely woman, as in fishwife. Damn’d implies that Cassio is a 
magician ; and in means in the shape of. This meaning of damn’d 
is common in Shakespeare. It occurs in Othello itself, in the second 
scene. Brabantio says to Othello: 
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Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her. 
Enchanted means cast a spell over. A witch or magician is fre- 
quently referred to in Elizabethan superstition as damned. In 
The Tempest we have 


This damn’d witch, Sycorax (I, 2, 263) ; 
in I Henry IV, 
That great magician, damn’d Glendower (I, 3, 83); 
in I Henry VI, 
Pucelle, that witch, that damned sorcerer. (III, 2, 38) 


The comparison of Cassio’s beauty to that of a woman is sup- 
ported by several of Shakespeare’s sonnets. In No. 20 we read: 


A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand painted 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion. 
There is nothing strange, therefore, about Iago’s sareastic reference 
to Cassio as being almost as beautiful as a fair woman. On the 
contrary, it is the natural interpretation of the passage. And the 
boldly imaginative use of language is not unlike that in many 
Shakespearean passages. Just as Hamlet refers to ‘‘the fair 
Ophelia,’’ Iago refers to the fair Cassio. In another passage, at 
the end of the first act, he says that Cassio is so handsome and so 
affable that he is ‘‘framed to make women false.’’ Evidently 
Iago’s hatred is due in part to the fact that he himself is not a 
good-looking man and is not successful as a lady-killer. 


Harry T. BAKER 
Goucher College 
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Gehalt und Form. Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Literaturwissenschaft und 
cur allgemeinen Geistesgeschichte, von Robert Petsch. Dortmund, Ruhfus, 
1925. 572 8. (Hamburgische Texte und Untersuchungen zur deutschen 
Philologie. Reihe II: Untersuchungen. Nr.1). 

The stately volume, dedicated to Wilhelm Braune in honor of his seventy- 
fifth birthday, contains a welcome collection of articles in the domain of German 
literature and related fields which had originally appeared in a fairly wide 
range of professional journals during the years from 1903 to 1924. By way of 
justification, as it were, Professor Petsch prints a delightfully personal account 
of his own Werdegang as a scholar from the days of his classical studies in the 
Sophiengymnasium in Berlin in the early nineties to his acceptance of the chair 
of German literature in the University of Hamburg in 1919. 

The twenty-two papers are grouped under the following heads: The drama 
in general (2); the theory of the tragic (4); Faust-saga and Faust-literature 
(12); the world of German idealism (4). This ‘‘ world of German idealism,’’ 
in the last analysis, is the informing spirit of the entire volume. As many as 
eight articles deal with Goethe’s greatest work, concerning which the author 
(p. 592) rightly claims, ‘‘ there exists no more complete synthesis of the deepest 
urges and the highest thoughts of ‘German idealism’ than Goethe’s Faust 
taken in its totality.’’ Six further papers are devoted to Klopstock, Heinse, 
Schiller, Hélderlin, and again Goethe, and even in the more general articles, 
that deal with the drama of the ancients and with dramatic theory, the classical 
German drama of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe is constantly kept in view. 

Judging from the temper of both content and treatment, it is apparent that 
in the majority of cases the author has written for the narrower circle of pro- 
fessional workers in the field of literature. In some instances, however, he has 
had in mind the larger public of serious lovers of literary studies. So, notably, 
in the excellent articles on ‘‘Goethe’s Ideas of Immortality,’’ ‘‘ Hélderlin and 
the Greeks,’’ and ‘‘In Memory of Klopstock,’’ all of which date from the last 
three or four years. Here, too, the author’s style, usually tending toward ab- 
stract, severely analytical modes of expression, becomes warmer, richer, and 
more animated, though even in the fine essay devoted to Klopstock (p. 466) 
four full lines of ‘‘ participial modifiers’’ (thirty-two words!) are permitted to 
separate an article from its noun. 

It must be a matter of regret that the volume, which in paper, print, and 
general make-up deserves all commendation, is not as free as might be reason- 
ably expected from errata and other minor inaccuracies that should not have 
escaped the care of the proof readers. I have more or less casually noted the 
following: p.9, gelegt; gehegt; p.161, period after hatte; p.169, den before 
Armen; p.182, seine: seiner; p.256, 1790:1788; p.334, Sdkularausgabe: Jubi- 
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liumsausgabe; p.335 gleich: bald; p.390, read geschulter; p.401, read barbar- 
ischen; p.439, Zerren: Zieren; p.478, omit er; p.479, dem: den; p.491, Des: 
Der; p.523, einzunehmen: anzunehmen; ibid., sein: ein; p.533, the quotation 
from Jubildumsausgabe 39, 255 is not in order. Instead of die, wo read ‘‘die 
gegen; vollbringt: vollbringe. 

In his introduction the author states that after careful consideration he ab- 
stained from any real revision of the older articles, but reprinted them sub- 
stantially as they had appeared originally. One can well understand such a 
decision; but it would seem that in that case brief foot-notes might with ad- 
vantage have called attention to matters of detail no longer in agreement with 
present knowledge or with the author’s changed interpretation. As it is, the 
statement, e.g., of 1922 (on p.318) concerning the first attempt of Mephisto- 
pheles to approach Faust (in the Urfaust) contradicts what on p.348 appears 
in a paper from the year 1908. 

Any detailed discussion of the rich content of the volume is, of course, im- 
possible here. Suffice it to say that almost without exception these articles, now 
made easily accessible to libraries and individual scholars, are the ripe fruits of 
research activities which, far as they may seem to roam, are held together by a 
‘“geistiges Band’’ of inner unity. They moreover combine a spirit of strictly 
scholarly objectivity with a wholesome and sympathetic regard for what to the 
author are the significant movements and needs of the present. For Professor 
Petsch is convinced that a German culture of genuine promise is impossible 
where there is not a living contact with the fundamental values of the classical 
period of German idealism. 

A. R. HOHLFELD 


University of Wisconsin 


Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and Donne. By Members of the English De- 
partment of the University of Michigan. 232 pp. The Macmillan Company, 
1925. $2.50. 

The first two essays in this volume exhibit very clearly the influence of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte on Love’s Labour’s Lost and the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. Armado and Holofernes are simply the braggart capitano and the 
pedant transferred to the English stage. In the same fashion, both plot and 
characters of the other comedy are modelled after Italian patterns. Not quite 
so convincingly, the author attributes some peculiar features of Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost to the fact that it was first given as a royal entertainment. Its 
out-of-door setting, its episodic structure, the disparity in length of its acts, and 
finally its inconclusive ending are said to reproduce what was customary in the 
pastimes offered the Queen on her Progresses. If so, the play is an entertain- 
ment representing an entertainment, as the Knight of the Burning Pestle is a 
play represeating a play. But to explain Shakespeare’s odd ending in this 
way seems a little fantastic. 

In an article on Shakespearean Quartos Professor Fries brings forward the 
principles of punctuation given by five contemporary writers, to establish the 
conclusion that the punctuation of Shakespeare’s plays is largely -ructural and 
so arbitrary as to help little in the interpretation of the text. Professor Bred- 
vold’s exposition of Donne’s religious thought, the last study in the volume, is 
clear and helpful. To understand the relation between the youthful poet’s 
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thought and the skepticism of Sextus Empiricus and Montaigne and his ad- 
vance, partly under the influence of Augustine, to a more mystical philosophy, 
helps one to a comprehension of Donne’s strange and complex personality. 
Almost one half of the volume, however, is given over to two studies of Mil- 
ton’s poetry. In the first paper, on ‘‘The Youth of Milton,’’ Professor Han- 
ford traces the poet’s artistic development as it is revealed in the poems them- 
selves and in passages of the prose. That DuBartas, Ovid and Buchanan, 
Petrarch and the Italian poets, and Spenser influenced the English poet has 
been generally known; but never before has the exact nature of the relation- 
ships been thoroughly and artistically explained. The inference, we feel, is 
hardly justified that Milton passed successively through the separate periods 
and that no two influences operated together in forming his character and 
ideals. He must have known Plato, and probably Spenser, before any sugges- 
tion of such knowledge appears in his poetry. One might question, therefore, 
such a statement as this: ‘‘we can fix the moment of the change with con- 
siderable precision,’’ as well as the assumption that all Milton’s work was the 
result of a rigidly preconceived plan. Could he not have considered political 
matters before he gave up his intention of entering the church? These, how- 
ever, are mere details. By his discriminating remarks on individual poems and 
by placing each one in its proper relation to the others, Professor Hanford 
brings out their true significance and makes them seem, what they are, some- 
thing much more than accidental exercises in versification. The second paper, 
on Samson Agonistes, is especially valuable for its fine evaluation of Paradise 
Regained and its interpretation of the tragic struggle of the play. 
University of Iowa HENNING LARSEN 


Meddelelser fra Norsk Forening for Sprogvidenskap. Vol. I, part 1. H. 

Aschehoug & Co., Oslo, 1925. 

In the fall of 1923 a small group of scholars organized the Norsk Forening 
for Sprogvidenskap to stimulate codperation in general linguistic research in 
Norway. To aid investigators in keeping abreast of the always increasing 
mass of publications, it was decided to publish a yearbook stressing reviews 
of significant books but also giving space to special studies in the purely 
linguistie field. That the work of the organization may prove useful to as 
many as possible, the bulk of the yearbook will be published in one of the 
three principal languages (English, French, or German). Volume I, part 1, 
which now has been issued promises well, and should be of value to anyone 
interested in linguistics. It contains in all reviews of fifteen books or journals 
and one general review of the progress of North Friesian dialect studies. 
Membership in the organization, which entitles one to the publications, is 
open to foreigners for the moderate sum of ten Norwegian kroner. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the secretary, Dr. Alf Sommerfelt, Sand- 
bakken, Ostre Aker, Oslo. 

University of Iowa HENNING LARSEN 
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A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, 
a new edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry Stuart Jones, 
with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie. Part I, ’"A—Axofaivw, Pp. xliv 
+ 192. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 

Originally based upon Passow’s Lexicon (1819) and adaptations of Stepha- 
nus’ Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (1819-28 and 1831-64), Liddell and Scott 
has for eighty-three years been the indispensable companion of English- 
speaking Greek scholars, and in several respects its sequence of editions has 
been superior to anything successively available to Hellenists of non-English 
lands. With the exception of the third (1849) and eighth (1897) editions, 
substantial enlargements were made at every revision. For the seventh edition 
(1882) assistance was received from American scholars (Drisler, Goodwin, 
and Gildersleeve), an aberration which was not repeated in 1925. The present 
work is, in effect, a ninth edition, though that fact does not appear upon the 
title page. 

The format and type are approximately the same as in the seventh and 
eighth editions, and 192 pp. are needed to cover the same limits of vocabulary 
(’A-’AxoBaivw) as occupied 175 pp. before, an increase of about 10%. Fur- 
ther space has been acquired by a more compendious system of references, 
by reducing etymological information ‘‘to a minimum,’’ and by excluding 
both Patristic and Byzantine literature from the purview of the new edition. 
On the other hand, an attempt has been made to fill previous gaps in the 
lexicon especially with reference to ancient science, newly recovered literary 
texts, non-literary papyri, and inscriptional material, and to provide more 
numerous citations of usage from Greek philosophy (not only Plato and 
Aristotle but also the later writers) and the new Testament. As illustrating 
the greater accuracy in such matters the editor himself calls attention (p. IX, 
and n. 1) to the fact that even in the seventh edition it was stated that the 
word petenwiywous ‘seems to be of no authority’’ and that in the eighth 
edition it was cited from but one writer (Proclus). As a matter of fact, 
examples of its use can now be cited from ten additional authors! 

In view of my own special studies, it is natural that I should first have 
ascertained what technical terms of scenic antiquities fall within the scope 
of this first part and what treatment has been accorded them. Neither the 
seventh edition nor the ninth contains d@yxugis (Hsch. and Plu., Prov.). Nor 
do they recognize the theatrical applications of @yoga (Phot.), aidea (Poll. 
IV. 131), and dvafatpoi (Poll. IV. 139). The new article on dévaBddnv (Ar., 
Ach. 399 and 410) suffers from excessive condensation. On the other hand, 
the phrase giyeigov déa is introduced into the definition of aiy. More im- 
portant than any of these, however, are dvtioxnvoc and dvafaivw. The for- 
mer is a new &xaE Aeyéuevov occurring in an inscription which was unearthed 
a few years ago in the theater at Ephesus (cf. Philological Quarterly, V 
[1926], 102), and it pleased me to find that it had not escaped the editors 
of the new revision. As regards avofaivw, what interested me is found under 
II (special usages): ‘‘6.in Att., d. éxi 16 Bijua, or ad. alone, mount the tribune, 
rise to speak, D. 18.66,21.205, Prooem. 56; &. eis 16 xt doc or éxi 1d dixa- 
otyguyv come before the people, before the court, Pl. Ap.3le, 40b, Grg.486b; 
a. éxi tov dxoqibavta mount the stage, Id. Smp. 194b: abs., dvaBawwe Ar. Eq. 
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149; avaBynhh Id. V. 963; of witnesses in court, Lys. 1.29.’’ To put it mildly, 
these statements are inadequate. They sound as if written by one ignorant 
of the ‘‘stage’’ question, which Dr. Dérpfeld created as a problem for scholar- 
ship between 1886 and 1896 and which is still sub iudice, and as if ignorant 
in particular of the controversies which have been waged over these passages 
in Plato’s Symposium and in Aristophanes. And in fact this is exactly what 
has happened, for these words have, in essence, been brought over verbatim 
from the seventh edition (1882) and perhaps may be traced even further 
back. In the light of all the developments during the last forty years I con- 
sider such a procedure inexcusable, and I hope that it will not be repeated 
sv. dxgiBac. To those that are not interested in scenic antiquities compensa- 
tion may be found in the fact that the ‘‘special usages’’ of dvaBaivw have 
been expanded from seven to ten. 

Of the marginalia which my own reading has deposited upon the pages of 
my copy of the seventh edition, naturally most are to be found in the new 
volume, but some have escaped. Many of these come from Plutarch, an im- 
portant late writer concerning whom nothing is said in the Preface in con- 
nection with Lucian, the later philosophers, and others to whom the editors 
sought to give better representation in the ninth edition. Thus I miss ref- 
erences to &yégwyoc (Art. 27), dh@ds (Art. 23). dvadkaufPdvw in the sense 
II, 4 (Nic. 14), dvapeaxouo in the unrecognized sense of ‘‘ fight down’’ (Dio 
18), dvvygaivw (Pel. 19), and dxeooota (Alc. 28). Poll. IV. 24 ought to 
have been cited for dyahpdtiov; E., 1.7. 832 for dddxeuc (conjectured by 
Musgrave) ; tbid. 459 and Ph. 203 for dxeobiva; X., Mem. IV. 2.33 for dvaonxao- 
tog; S., Ant. 1109 for GEivyn, and Luc., Somn. 7 for diAdtQELOS Pidvov. For 
dvaxeqakaimoig ‘‘recapitulation’’ would be a better translation than ‘‘sum- 
mary.’’ [The foregoing references will serve to illustrate the new system of 
saving space in citations.] The author of the article dealing with ddavatitw 
would have profited from a perusal of Linforth’s article in Class. Philol., XIII 
(1918), 23-33, especially 27. Incidentally, this is one of several valuable 
periodicals which are omitted from the list on pp. xxxviiif. In fact, Am. 
Journal of Archaeology and Am. Journal of Philology are the only American 
publications to gain this recognition, even the Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. fail- 
ing to appear! 

These small criticisms are naturally of varying degrees of importance, but 
they are at least significant as indicating that there is still room for better- 
ment. On the other hand, they ought not to blind our eyes to the tremendous 
improvements that Professor Jones and his coadjutors have wrought. The 
completion of their task, which is promised for an early date, will place the 
world of Hellenists in their debt for a century. Not the least serviceable 
feature of Part I. is the revised list of Authors and Works, giving their life- 
dates when known or conjecturable and the best editions of their works. I 
have already had occasion to avail myself of the information therein provided. 

R. C. F. 
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Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View, by Otto 
Jespersen. (Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Series A, 
IV.) 221 pp. H. Aschehoug & Co., Oslo, 1925. (American representative, 
Harvard University Press.) 

This is a group of lectures in which Professor Jespersen shows the import- 
ance of language to the development of all human culture. His purpose is 
perhaps best expressed in his own words (pp. 220, 221): ‘‘In the course of 
these lectures I have repeatedly tried to show that something common to all 
mankind lies concealed behind the varied multiplicity of phenomena.... May 
we then not be permitted to say that our languages with all their diversities 
disclose the existence of a great ecmmon factor in men’s trend of thought 
and men’s craving for expression?’’ It is his belief that this common pos- 
session rests upon the fart that any living speech, even the most individual, 
is ‘‘socially conditioned’’; that in ordinary conversation one speaks not so 
much to convey information or to express feeling as to satisfy the craving 
for sociability. This situation is said to exist among the most primitive as 
well as the most civilized peoples. If one of the most important functions 
of language is the creation of sociability, we can better understand the lack 
of sympathy between the speakers of mutually incomprehensible languages. 
The importance of an approach toward linguistic homogeneity, even toward 
an artificial one, is so great for the development of world culture that the 
author takes the opportunity again to advocate the adoption of an inter- 
national language. 

In chapter VI, ‘‘Correct and Good Language,’’ Professor Jespersen is not 
very clear. In the preceding chapter he has pointed out that none of the 
commonly accepted standards of linguistic correctness (literary, geographical, 
aristocratic, etc.) is quite satisfactory. He now asserts that ‘‘that which is 
linguistically ecorrect’’ is ‘‘that which is demanded by the particular linguistic 
community to which one belongs.’’ But we are still confronted by the ques- 
tion: By what kind of standard doves the particular linguistic community de- 
cide what to demand? 

Among the points brought out in these lectures are two which should not 
be overlooked. The first, which is of some importance to teachers of modern 
English, is that the rules of Latin grammar are not the same thing as the 
laws of logic. The second, which should interest the student of historical 
language, is that in modern times the tendency toward diversity of dialects 
is being overcome by the tendency of all speakers of dialects to acquire the 
predominating language of the nation; even though dialects do become more 
diversified, the percentage of speakers of the dominant dialect becomes 
steadily larger. 

Chapters VII-X are interesting collections of linguistic phenomena from 
everywhere, varying from such well known peculiarities as the ‘‘ polite’’ pro- 
nominal forms in French and German to the oddities of slang, taboo, and 
thieves’ languages. 

Not the least valuable contribution of this book is the bibliography, both 
in the text and in the footnotes. 

E. J. BASHE 


University of Iowa 
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